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COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE THREE PRINCIPAL SCHEMES, WHICH 
HAVE BEEN DEVISED, FOR EXPLAINING AWAY THE LANGUAGE 
OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, ON THE SUBJECT OF SACRI- 
FICE AND REMISSION OF SINS, 


1. The scheme, which first presents itself for consideration, may 
thus be stated: ‘The doctrine of atonement is a mere accommo- 
dation to Jewish prejudices. It was a necessary expedient, for re- 
conciling the Jews to the loss of their rites of religious worship, and 
preparing them to fall in with the grand conception of the author of 
Christianity, “ of a pure, spiritual, and rational religion,” adapted 
to the wants and circumstances of all mankind.’ 

This is a serious charge against the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, who claim that the »y “teach the way of God in truth.” Is 
it not in the highest degree dishonorable to their character? How 
far does it come short of those base designs, which “ the mother of 
harlots and abominations of the earth” has impiously termed “ pious 
frauds,” and which she has pursued with the view of lauding ‘* His 
Holiness,” ‘the Vicar of God, and the successor of St. Peter’? ? 
But if the integrity of Christ and his apostles be not above suspt- 
cion, how can we pay any regard to them as teachers of truth? If 
their honesty consisted of such doubtful and plastic materials as to 
permit them, for the sake of securing the favor of the Jews, to give 
a wrong coloring to their doctrines, how can we hesitate to reject 
their instructions, any pretences to inspiration notwithstanding ° 

But let us appeal to facts. Facts are worth a thousand theories. 
Did Jesus and his apostles show such a tender regard to Jewish 
prejudices, as is here supposed? Were they so very solicitous to 
ingratiate themselves with the house of Israel? Look at their con- 
duct, read their language, and form a conclusion for yourselves. 

Ocr. 1829. 68 
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You hear Christ calling the Jews hypocrites and deceivers; ac- 
cusing them of “ shutting the kingdom of heaven against men,” 
“neither entering in themselves, nor suffering those that were en- 
tering to go in;” of “compassing sea and land to make prose- 
lytes,” and “ making them two-fold more the children of hell than 
themselves ;” telling them that they were “ like unto whited sepul- 
chres,” which, though beautiful outward, were “full of all un- 
cleanness ;” that they “ omitted the weightier matters of the law ;” 
that they made his Father’s house “ a den of thieves ;” that they 
made long prayers to cover their hypocrisy and iniquity ; that they 
were “serpents, a generation of vipers, that could not escape the 
damnation of hell.” Is this accommodation to Jewish prejudices? 
What then would opposition to them be? In what language could 
it be set forth? If the above was time-serving policy, to make the 
Jews well-disposed toward Christianity, in what strains would he 
have spoken, had he meant to impugn them ? 

But perhaps the apostles were more accommodating than their 
Master. Let us hear them upon the point, then, before coming to 
a conclusion. And how often do we hear them upbraid the Jews 
for their unbelief, and charge them with denying the Holy One 
and the Just—killing the Prince of Life—and preferring a murder- 
er to him? Did they not accuse them of crucifying the Lord of 
Glory, of putting from them eternal life, of always resisting the 
Holy Ghost, of being stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and 
ears, of not keeping the law which was received by the disposition 
of angels, and of betraying and murdering him whom God had 
proved to be Lord of all? Did they not appeal directly to their 
consciences, when charging on them all this guilt, and ask whether 
it were right to hearken unto them, more than unto God? 

In what respect, then, do we discover such compliance with Jew- 
ish notions as is supposed ? On the contrary, did not their whole 
conduct show, that they ‘‘ knew no man after the flesh ;” that they 
were neither awed by threats, nor allured by favor, to adulterate 
the word of God ; and that they sought not to please men, aware 
that if they did, they should not be the servants of Christ ? 

But, for the sake of testing the strength of this hypothesis, let us 
for a moment admit that our Saviour and his disciples were desir- 
ous of ingratiating themselves with the Jews. What need was 
there of saying any thing on the subject of sacrifice and atonement ? 
It will be answered, doubtless, that these things were so inwrought 
into all the notions of the Jews, that it would have been shocking to 
their prejudices to propose to them Christianity, without making a 
substitute for their sacrifices. But what necessity was there for 
Christ to say or do any thing to reconcile them to the loss of their 
ritual? Had he ever said any thing of abolishing their ritual? 
Look over the gospels, and tell us if he ever hinted such an idea, 
as that his death was to demolish the fabric which Moses had 
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erected ? Was there any ground, then, on the hypothesis in question, 
for the Saviour to say, ‘the Son of man came to give his life a 
ransom for many ;” and that his “ blood was shed for the remission 
of sins”? Such declarations were not called for to reconcile the 
Jews to the abrogation of their sacrifices ; for Christ had never 
adverted to this subject. 

Besides, how happened the forerunner of Christ, John Baptist, 
to speak of him whom he would manifest to Israel, as “The Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world?” What principles 
of accommodation made way for this, when John had said nothing 
of the overthrow of Jewish sacrifices ? 

But supposing that the apostles, who did speak of the abrogation 
of the Mosaic ritual, had adopted the phraseology in question to 
reconcile the Jews to their loss; how shall we account for what they 
everywhere said to the Gentiles, that “God hath set forth Christ 
to be a propitiation for the remission of sins ;” that “‘ Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us ;” that “ He gave himself a ransom for all ;” that ‘* He made 
peace by the blood of his cross;” and that men are justified by 
his blood, and saved from wrath through Him?” ‘These and the 
like sentiments run through all their epistles to the Gentile 
churches. But would the doctrines of rational religion be more 
readily received by Gentiles, for being tinctured with Jewish no- 
tions? Would the apostles have taken such pains, on every occa- 
sion, to show that men are pardoned and sanctified through the pro- 
pitiation of Christ, and have formed their whole system of doctrines 
in conformity to this, for the very purpose of clogging their religion 
with Jewish absurdities? Would they have thus “ interwoven 
these sentiments with all their practical instructions,” merely on 
principles of accommodation, where there was no call for such a 
measure, but where common sense would have urged to an oppo- 
site course? Believe it who can.—But enough of this wild and 
romantic notion that the doctrine of the atonement had its origin 
in the accommodation of Christ and the apostles to Jewish pre- 
judices. 

2. The next scheme proposed for explaining away this great 
doctrine may be thus stated: ‘The apostles, being Jews, and 
** strongly tinctured with the notion of sacrifices, atonements, and 
purifications,” could not explain and defend the pure doctrines of 
Jesus, without giving them a Jewish complexion. ‘They could not 
but run into the phraseology, to which they had been accustomed 
from their youth ; and, therefore, in construing their language con- 
cerning the death of Jesus and the remission of sins, the rational 
principles of exegesis require us to make allowances for their early 
opinions.’ 

In remarking upon this hypothesis, it should be observed, that it 
casts dishonor upon the Saviour in the chotce of his apostles. If 
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he chose men that were unsuitable to propagate his religion, for 
what reason, can we suppose, did he make such a selection? It 
must have been from ignorance, or prejudice, or want of love to 
the truth, or indifference to the wants of mankind. But if Christ 
chose his apostles through ignorance, or error in judgement, he 
was not himself qualified for the great work which he undertook. 
Nor would prejudice have been a better qualification, in one who 
was sent to enlighten and save the world. And who will take it 
upon himself to say, that Christ had not a love to truth, or that he 
was indifferent whether men were rightly instructed or not? Would 
not this have been inconsistent with one of the objects for which 
he appeared on earth; which was to unfold the will of God, that 
men “might know the truth, and have life by believing on his 
name”? If then he felt the importance of truth, and wished to 
enlighten and regenerate the world, why did he not appoint to the 
office of inspired teachers those who were not tinctured with Jewish 
prejudices? It surely will not be said, by those who praise Socra- 
tes, and Cicero, and Cato, and a host of such men, and who tell 
of the excellent precepts of the Vedant system, and the wise say= 
ings of Rammohun Roy, that there were none in the world who 
were suitable, and might have been put in requisition, to propagate 
the Gospel ! 

But is it true, in fact, that the apostles could not undergo such 
a change in sentiment and habits of thought, as would fit them to 
publish the pure doctrines of Jesus? While we admit that they 
** were slow of heart to believe ;” that they had many prejudices 
to overcome ; and that it was a work of difficulty to change their 
early associations and feelings ; do we not actually see them giving 
up one thing after another, and coming at length to count all things 
as loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus their 
Lord? Was it not their aim to abandon the traditions of the 
fathers, and to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth? Did 
they not take joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and even amidst 
the flames of martyrdom preach Jesus and the resurrection, and 
die in the hope of salvation by his blood ? 

These things will perhaps be granted, since they cannot be 
denied; and yet it will be said, ‘They might not have con- 
quered all their early impressions.’ But if it be intended by this, 
that the apostles were not fully qualified to preach the Gospel, and 
that they did make mistakes in doctrine ; then is the sentiment 
nothing short of infidelity. For Christ certainly promised the 
Holy Spirit to his apostles, to abide with them continually, not only 
“to bring all things to their remembrance,” which he had taught 
them personally, but “to guide them into all the truth.” And, 
surely, this implies that they should be kept from errors in point of 
doctrine. For those are not guided into all truth, who still are left 
to fall into errors. Besides, the apostles claimed that they were 
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inspired, and that what they taught was “not in words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 

We are not then to doubt, that Jesus fulfilled the promise which 
he made to the apostles, “that he would guide them into all 
truth,” and must therefore maintain, that they were prepared 
to preach the Gospel of salvation without giving it a wrong color- 
ing. If, however, any will insist, that Christ did not fulfil his 
great promise ; that he left his apostles to fall into mistakes ; or 
that they did not give their instructions, “ in words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth ;” we must leave them, with other infidels, to be 
instructed from the light of nature. For those are not to be rea- 
soned with from the Scriptures, who will not admit that the truths 
contained in them were spoken and written according to the in- 
spiration by the Holy Ghost. 

Leaving then this scheme for explaining away the atonement 
of Christ, and the doctrine of remission by his blood, since it can- 
not be maintained without running into infidelity, I proceed, 

3. To consider the remaining system. ‘This is an ingenious 
contrivance to blind the minds of people, and lead them to give 
up the doctrine, without shocking their prejudices. Orthodox 
phraseology is curiously wrought into it, Jesus is called * our 
Saviour,” men are said to be * saved by the death of Jesus,” 
and “all blessings are conferred through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour.” But does it allow that “* Jesus bas become the author of 
eternal salvation?” No; but only that he is the channel of commu- 
nication. Christ is not the author of those spiritual and everlasting 
blessings which are prepared for the friends of God, any more 
than an aqueduct is the author of the water that passes through it. 

The scheme in question is the following ; ‘ Those strong expres- 
sions, which represent the death of Christ as our ransom for sin, 
our redemption, our peace with God, the propitiation for our sins, 
and others of a similar import, are figurative illustrations, mean- 
ing only that “ Christ fell a sacrifice in the cause of human welfare 
and happiness, and that his tragical death, and exalted virtue, pre- 
sent such a powerful motive to repentance and reformation, as will 
lead to true piety, and procure the remission of sins.” ’ 

This system is preached under all the varieties of which it is 
susceptible, and with all the Orthodox phraseology that can be 
wrought into it, for the sake of “beguiling unstable souls,” and 
conveying the idea that there is very little difference between Or- 
thodoxy and Unitarianism. But let us examine the merits of the 
scheme. 

It is true, indeed, that there is a connexion between the death of 
Christ and our repentance and reformation. It affords an exam- 
ple of patience, of obedience, of virtue, which is suited to make a 
strong impressicn upon the heart, and to make mer believe that 
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the doctrines of Christ are from heaven. But still, if the apos- 
tles sought only for a motive to urge repentance and reformation, 
why did they not reason from Christ’s resurrection 2? What would 
his death be without his resurrection, to give assurance of another 
and a better life? Is it not his resurrection, then, which affords the 
strongest motive for believing the Gospel, and practising that vir- 
tue which will secure peace ‘with God? Is not this the broad seal 
of heaven, which stamps the doctrines of Jesus with Divine au- 
thority, and demonstrates all his pretensions to be in accordance 
with truth? And does it not likewise give assurance, that all who 
sleep in Jesus shall be brought with him to glory and immortality ? 
Surely, then, the apostles would have made more of the resurrec- 
tion than the death of Christ, had they sought only for motives to 
that virtue ‘ which is to procure the remission of sins !” 

But further, when the Apostles urge the death of Christ, as a 
motive for repentance and reformation, they draw the obligation as 
a consequence from the propitiation of Christ. “ Forasmuch as 
ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of alamb without blem- 
ish and without spot, pass the time of your sojourning here in 
fear.” 

Again, Christ and his apostles taught unequivocally, that his 
death was designed for another purpose, aside from furnishing 
motives to repentance. ‘ 'This is my blood which is shed for you, 
FOR THE REMISSION OF sINs.” “The Son of Man came to Give 
HIS LIFE A RANSOM FOR MANY.” ‘He DIED TO REDEEM US FROM 
THE CURSE OF THE LAW, being made A cursE FoR Us.” ‘* God 
has set him forth as a propitiation for sin, that he might be just, 
and yet justify him that believeth in Jesus.” “He made re- 
conciliation for the sins of the people.” Schleusner comment- 
ing on these passages, says ; “‘ Christ became an object of execra- 
tion in our stead.” “He was made an expiatory offering, i in 
the place of sinners, to procure their deliverance from the curse.” 
‘“‘ Christ was sent of God, for the express purpose of undergo- 
ing death, as the cause of human salvation; and God has propos- 
ed Christ, as the expiator or expiatory victim.” “ Expiating the 
sins of mankind, by a sacrifice offered.” 

But omitting other passages which give the same view of 
Christ’s death, let us consider some doctrines unequivocally taught 
by the apostles which are contrary to the hypothesis,here examin- 
ed. In many places, they represent that we are pardoned freely, 
through faith in Christ Jesus. But the scheme in question teaches 
us that we obtain the remission of sins by repentance and reforma- 
tion. 'These two ideas can never be made to harmonize. For, 
if we are pardoned freely as a gratuity, it must be clear, that re- 
formation is not the meritorious cause of pardon. 
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Another doctrine of the apostles contravened by this hypothesis 
is, that Christ acquired the right of granting repentance and re- 
mission of sins, by his suffering for our sakes. God had promised, 
that if he would make his soul an offering for sin, he should see a 
seed that should prolong their days, and that he should justify 
many. And in conformity with this, it is declared by the apostles 
that, “for his suffering and death, he is highly exalted as a prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance and remission of sins.” 

The apostles further teach us, that the death of Christ shows 
the righteousness of God in pardoning those who lived before his 
advent, and on whom his death could not have operated as a motive. 
“ Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth as a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God ; 
to declare, I say, at this time his righteousness, that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” Rom. iii. 24, 
25. Schleusner says upon the phrase; die tTyyv magecw Tav 
MoOyveyovoTuy awagTywatav; “per remissionem peccatorum ante 
factorum seu commissorum ;”—* for the remission of sins before 
done or committed.” And it is evident, from the succeeding phrase, 
which is antithetical to the above, ev tw vuv uaa, that he was 
speaking in the one place of the sins anciently committed, and of 
those committed in the present age. Rosenmiiller also says, the 
passage refers to “ sins anciently committed” (peccata olim com- 
missa.) All commentators of note, from Chrysostom down to this 
time, give the same idea. Even Wakefield renders it “ former 
sins,” and the Improved Version ‘ past sins.” 

But lest some should still say, that the phrase does not refer to 
the sins of those who died before the coming of Christ, 1 will 
pass to the consideration of another passage; ‘“ And for this cause, 
he is the Mediator of the New Testament, [Covenant] that, by 
means of death, FoR THE REMISSION OF THE TRANSGRESSIONS 
THAT WERE UNDER THE FIRST TesTaMEN?, [Covenant] they who 
are called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” Heb. 
ix. 15. Will any pretend, that none who lived and died before the 
coming of Christ, were called to an eterna! inheritance? But we 
are here told, that Christ died for the remission of the transgres- 
sions of all who are thus called. Rosenmiiller renders it; * That 
by his own death he might expiate even the sins which were com- 
mitted while the ancient form of religion remained ; and that all 
whom God adopted might receive the promised eternal inheri- 
tance.” And Professor Stuart proves, that “ xexAypevoc refers to 
just men of the times which preceded the Gospel dispensation.” 

Thus it is made clear, that the death of Christ procured the 
remission of sins for those, to whom ¢tt never could have been a 
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motive to repentance and reformation ;—and the whole train of 
Unitarian arguments on the sacrifice of Jesus, and remission of 
sins by his blood, is shown to be but “the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” 


REMARKS ON A REVIEW OF MILTON’sS “ CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE,” in 
the Christian Examiner. Vol. 3. 


In this Review, Milton is claimed as the advocate of Unitarianism. 
**'We are unable,” says the writer,* ‘ within our limits to give a 
sketch of Milton’s strong reasoning against the Supreme Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. We must, however, pause a moment, to thank God 
that he has raised up this illustrious advocate of the long obscured 
doctrine of the Divine Unity. We can now bring forward the three 
greatest and noblest minds of modern times, and we may add of the 
Christian era, as witnesses to that Great Truth of which, in an 
humbler and narrower sphere, we desire to be the defenders. Our 
Trinitarian adversaries are perpetually ringing in our ears the names 
of Fathers and Reformers. We take Milton, Locke and New- 
ton, and place them in our front, and want no others to oppose to 
the whole array of great names on the opposite side. Before these 
inteliectual suns, the stars of self-named orthodoxy ‘ hide their di- 
minished heads.’ ‘T’o these eminent men, God communicated such 
unusual measures of light and mental energy, that their names spring 
up spontaneously, when we think or would speak of the greatness of 
our nature. Their theological opinions were the fruits of patient, 
profound, reverent study of the Scriptures. ‘They came to this work 
with minds not narrowed by a technical, professional education, but 
accustomed to broad views, to the widest range of thought. They 
were shackled by no party connexions. They were warped by no 
clerical ambition, and subdued by no clerical timidity. They came 
to this subject in the fulness of their strength, with free minds open 
to truth, and with unstained purity of life. ‘They came to it, in an 
age, when the doctrine of the Trinity was instilled by education, and 
upheld by the authority of the church and by penal laws. And what 
did these great and good men, whose intellectual energy and love 
of truth have made them the chief benefactors of the human mind, 
what, we ask, did they discover in the Scriptures? a triple divinity ? 
three infinite agents? three infinite objects of worship? three per- 
sons, each of whom possesses his own distinct offices, and yet shares 
equally in the godhead with the rest? oh no! Scripture joined with 
nature, and with that secret voice in the heart which even idolatry 
could not always stifle, and taught them to bow reverently before 
the One Infinite Father, and to ascribe to him alone, supreme, self- 
existent Divinity.” 


* Rev. Dr. Channing 
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We have nothing to do at present with Newton or Locke. We 
think, however, that it would be no difficult task to point out facts 
concerning their religious opinions, which would show their autho- 
rity of little avail with the sect to which the author belongs. But 
we are now speaking of Milton, and our purpose is to show that 
modern Unitarianism has nothing to expect from pleading his au- 
thority. We might here say, that nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory to a thinking mind than the atte mpt to substantiate any 
doctrine whatever by the authority of great names. ‘The greatest 
minds have their weaknesses, and it is not unusual that those 
weaknesses stand out in a prominence proportioned to their intel- 
lectual superiority. Origen was a great man. Yet who would be 
the advocate of his opinions in all their practical results? Pas- 
chal is a precious name ; yet the conscientious practice of penance, 
observed by him, would now be called the height of absurdity. 
It is, however, both agreeable and profitable to know how great 
men before us have thouglit on those subjects which deeply con- 
cern ourselves. And as the authority of ‘ Fathers and Reformers’ 
is so much pleaded, we are told, by Trinitarians, we ought to lis- 
ten willingly to the citations of authority brought forward upon 
the opposite side ; and we have only to lament, in the case now 
before us, that it is done with so little consistenc y. 

Our first remark on the subject is, that Milton was not always 
an Anti-Trinitarian. This is obvious from the following extract 
taken from his supplicatory address to the Deity. —* ‘Thou, there- 
fore, that sittest in light and glory unapproachable, Parent of 
angels and men! next Thee ays omnipotent King, Re- 
deemer of that lost remnant whose nature thou didst assume, 
ineffable and everlasting Love! and Thou, the third subsistence 
of divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and solace of crea- 
ted things! one tri-personal Godhead! look upon this thy poor 
and almost spent and expiring church.” 

The time when the ‘ Treatise on Christian Doctrine’ was writ- 
ten is involved in so much uncertainty, that no one can safely 
affirm that it was composed subsequently to the supplicatory ad- 
dress above quoted. [For aught that can be proved, the prayer 
may have been subsequent to the treatise, and thus prove that Mil- 
ton, on maturer thought, had renounced his Anti-Trinitarianism. 
When to this consideration are added the circumstances, that, in 
the view of many learned men, it is questionable whether Milton 
was really the author of the treatise, and that in all the rest of his 
works it is nowhere distinctly stated that he was an Anti-Trinitarian, 
we are authorized in saying, that the attempt to prove him such 
has never been quite successful. 

Our second remark is, that, on the supposition that Milton was 
really the author of the famous treatise, he cannot, in justice, be 
claimed by modern Unitarians. He was very far from being a 

VOL. Il. 69 
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Unitarian, in the present, received sense of that term. That in 
setting his authority against the champions of Orthodoxy, Dr. 
Channing intended to refer to all the most important points of dif- 
ference between the opposing religious sects of the present day— 
the Orthodox and the Unitarians—is obvious from his own lan- 
guage— Our Trinitarian adversaries’-— Self-named Orthodoxy,’ 
&c. Is it not plain that the writer of the Review aimed at 
aiding the cause of Unitarianism, as it now exists, by quoting 
the authority of Milton? And yet, in regard to the main points 
of difference, he is directly opposed to that system, in at least 
three cases out of four. Milton believed in human depravity, in 
the atonement, and regeneration, in such a manner as not only to 
differ entirely from modern Unitarianism, but in such a manner as 
not to differ essentially from the Orthodox statements of those 
doctrines which have prevailed in the Protestant churches of both 
continents. ‘This is acknowledged by the author of the Review. 

“We now arrive,” says he, * at that part of Milton’s work in 
which his powerful mind ‘might have been e xpected to look beyond 
the prevalent opinions of his day, but in which he has followed 
the beaten road, almost without deviation, seldom noticing difficul- 
ties, and hardly seeming to know their existence. We refer to the 
great subject of the moral condition of mankind, and of redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. The doctrine of original sin he assumed 
as true,” &c. “ With respect to C hrist’s mediation, he supposes 
that Christ saves us by bearing our punishment, and in this way 
satisfying God’s justice.” ‘On these great subjects, of human 
nature and redemption, we confess we are disappointed in finding 
the spirit of Milton satisfying itself with the degrading notions 
that prevailed around him.” ‘“ Having concluded the subject of 
redemption, he passes to what he calls ‘ man’s renovation, or the 
change whereby the sinner is brought into a state of grace ;’ and 
here, though he is not always perspicuous, yet he seldom deviates 
from what was then the beaten road.” 

The doctrines mentioned above are very important, and those 
upon which there is a vital difference of opinion between the two 
sects of the present time. Yet in all these, Milton is essentially 
with the Orthodox, and entirely oppose d to Unitarianism. Be- 
sides these, he was a believer in the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, and in respect to His influences on the minds of men, car- 
ried his views almost to Quakerism. We do not say that Milton 
exactly agreed, respecting these doctrines, with the Orthodox of 
his own times, or those of the present time. We say, with Dr. 
Channing, that he essentially followed “ the beaten road.” 

Now what shall we say to these things? Shall the authority of 
Milton be claimed by the Unitarians, when he has favored them 
in one doctrine only, and opposed them in at least three others, 
equally important, and equally controverted? 's arithmetic so 
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much improved in the present march of mind, that three has be- 
come less than one? Might not Trinitarians turn upon this writer 
with his own weapons, < and accost him in the following manner ?— 

‘You and your brethren decry the doctrine of human depravity. 
You believe that men are born pure from sinful propensities, 
neither inclined to virtue nor to vice. We believe that man is 
naturally depraved. You are perpetually ringing in our ears the 
names of Priestley and Belsham. We take Milton and place him 
in our front, and want no other to oppose to the whole army of 
great names on the other side. Before this intellectual sun, the 
stars of liberal Christianity hide their diminished heads. ‘To this 
eminent man, God communicated such unusual measures of light 
and mental energy, that his name springs up spontaneously when 
we think or would speak of the greatness of our nature. His 
theological opinions were the fruit of a patient, profound, reverent 
study of the Scriptures. He came to this work with a mind not 
narrowed by a technical, professional education, but accustomed 
to broad views, to the widest range of thought. He was shackled 
by no party connexions. He was warped by no clerical ambition, 
and subdued by no clerical timidity. He came to this subject in 
the fulness of his strength, with a free mind, open to truth, and 
with unstained purity of life. And what did ‘this great and good 
man, whose intellectual energy and love of truth have made him 
one of the chief benefactors of the human mind, we ask, what 
did he discover in the Scriptures? Was it that all men are natu- 
rally free from sinful inclinations—possessed of no wicked pro- 
pensities? Ohno! Scripture joined with nature, and with that 
secret voice in the heart which idolatry could not always stifle, 
and taught him to bow reverently before the One Infinite Father, 
who has declared that “ the carnal mind is enmity against God.” ’ 

In like manner might the argument be conducted in favor of 
Orthodox views of the atonement and regeneration, and Milton’s 
authority, in both cases, be set against Unitarianism. So far, then, 
as the controversy now existing between the two sects in this 
country is concerned, the name of Milton is favorable to Ortho- 
doxy in a threefold proportion. Did it possess in our view as 
much authority as our author attaches to it, we should regard it as 
an accession to our cause of no trifling magnitude. But we do 
not so regard it. 

Our third remark is, that we attach but little value to the authority 
of Milton on religious subjects. We might almost infer the propriety 
of this conclusion from analogical reasoning. No man is great in 
everything. We often discover the most glaring blemishes in 
those whose greatness is blazoned through the world. When to 
this general fact is added the circumstance, that the highest degree 
of culture given to the fancy and the imagination is apt to destroy 
the balance of mind, and leave the faculty of reason, when turned 
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to other subjects than those of poetry, less sure and lucid, 
should caution us against looking for the greatest theologian in the 
greatest poet. But we are not left to mere conjecture. Facts 
prove incontestably that Milton was not a faithful interpreter of the 
Bible. He deduced doctrines from that holy Book, which are 
now acknowledged to be absurd, and some of them of immoral 
tendency. Such a fact, capable of abundant proof, is enough to 
invalidate his authority as a religious teacher. In religious con- 
cerns we have no confidence in him, and we can have none, after 
listening to his statement of some of his peculiar sentiments, and 
his attempt to prove them. We omit, for the present, the notice 
of Milton’s opinion, that there is no distinction between the soul 
and body of man, and his consequent belief that all consciousness 
is suspended between death and the resurrection. We say noth- 
ing of his disposition to attribute human shape to the S supreme 
Being. We say nothing of the disorganization which his princi- 
ples would introduce into the ministry, if ministry it might be 
called, where “ any believer is competent to act as an ordinary 
minister, according as convenience may te quire, provided only he 
be endowed with the necessary gifts, these gifts constituting his 
mission.” 

These things, and some others which we omit to notice, are 
sufficient to show, that Milton is an unsafe guide in religion. But 
we have other topics of a more serious nature to bring forward. 

Milton advocated the lawfulness of polygamy, and on the subject 
of divorce advanced such sentiments and reasonings as would 
introduce the greatest disorders into social life. If Milton is of 
such amazing authority, why may not the Grand Sultan plead his 
name in favor of his harem? Why should we strive to convert the 
heathen nations of the earth from the practice of polygamy, if 
Milton’s opinion in favor of the practice is to be confidently set 
against ‘ Fathers and Reformers?’ Why should public opinion 
in civilized and Christian countries attach such high importance 
to conjug zal vows as to make divorce almost impracticable, if Mil- 
ton’s authority to the contrary is of such indispensable weight ? 

If it be objected to these inquirie s, that the y are unnecessary, 
because no one would think of following Milton’s authority in 
practices so strongly disavowed by the spirit of the present age, 
our reply is, that his opinions were professedly deduced from 
Scripture, and they are the opinions of that man whose senti- 
ments on other points, derived from the same source, are boldly 
produced as an offset to all the authority of ‘ Fathers and Reform- 
ers.’ Why should he be an infallible guide in the one case, and 
totally subversive of morality in the other? Why should this 
intellectual sun shine with such insufferable brightness, while Uni- 
tarians alone feel its influence, but when the Orthodox would 
behold its light, on a sudden become a dark planet, bringing only 
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disastrous eclipse? Why should it resemble the cloud of the 
Israelites, full of light only to those on the one side, but utter 
darkness to those on the other. 

There is one other doctrine that Milton has advanced, which 
we feel bound to notice. He contends that the fourth command- 
ment is abolished; and that, under the Gospel, no time is ap- 
pointed for public worship ! a doctrine much admired, we know, 
by some of our politicians high in office, but regarded by the 
sober, religious and philanthropic citizens of our country as utterly 
hostile to the prosperity, if not to the very existence of its bos usted 
institutions. 

Our readers know that great exertions are now making to 
secure the better observance of the Sabbath, and they know too 
that many who love to violate the sacred day feel very uneasy at 
the restraints likely to be imposed upon them in consequence of 
these exertions. ‘They are aware that much has been written, 
more said, and still more felt, in opposition to such benevolent 
efforts. Now we ask, what greater argument can the violaters of 
the Sabbath wish than the authority of Milton, exalted as it is by 
Dr. Channing? Let them take their stand, and address the 
friends of the Sabbath in the following manner,—* You believe the 
institution of the Sabbath to be of divine obligation, and you also 
believe it essential to the prosperity of our country. We differ 
from you in both particulars. We think it was abolished with the 
rest of the Mosaic system, and that it is not recognized in the 
Gospel. You plead Fathers and Reformers in defence of your 
opinion, but we care not for this; we take Milton, and place him 
in our front, and want no other to oppose to the — array of 


great names on the opposite side. He was shackled by no party 
connexions. He was warped by no clerical pirate, and sub- 
dued by no clerical timidity. He came to this subject in the ful- 


ness of his strength, with a free mind, open to truth, and with un- 
stained purity of life. And what did this great and good man 
discover in the Scriptures? ‘That the Sabbath is a divine and 
perpetual institution? Ohno! Scripture joined with nature and 
taught him that the Sabbath is abolished. We believe with him, 
that it became obsolete with the rest of the Mosaic system, and 
that it is not recognized in the New Testament. Its observance 
rests entirely on expediency, and though you think it expedient, 
we think otherwise, and, as citizens of a free country, our practice 

shall be different from yours.’ 

What must be the result of such an appeal? LEither the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath must be trodden under foot, or the authority 
of Milton must be abandoned. 

Such is a plain statement of facts. Milton has advocated prin- 
ciples founded, in his view, on the Bible, which, in the opinion of 
the most enlightened men of the present age, are wholly untena- 
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ble and even absurd, and some of them possessing a highly dan- 
gerous moral tendency ; and yet, because in one point he agrees 
with Unitarians, he is boastfully set against ‘ Fathers and Re- 
formers.’ 

As a theologian, we are obliged to speak of Milton disparag- 
ingly. We are compelled to this by a repeated examination of 
his works. We are unwilling, however, to dismiss the subject, 
without expressing our unqualified admiration of most of his poeti- 
cal productions. It is here that we love to contemplate him, and 
nowhere else. In other departments, he seems to us like Bellero- 
phon, mounted on his flying horse, and soaring in his dangerous 
and unprepared flight; we look with anxious eye till we behold 
the disastrous fall, and shudder to think of the sequel. We feel 
a pleasure whenever the name of Milton occurs—a pleasure aris- 
ing, however, not from the recollection of the critic or theologian, 
but of the author of Paradise Lost. 





REVIEWS. 


Review or Proressor Struart’s ComMenTARY ON THE Epts- 
TLE TO THE HeBREWs, in several Numbers of the Christian 
Examiner. 


Luther dedicated his treatise “De Servo Arbitrio” to his antag- 
onist, the celebrated Erasmus. ‘The Reformer was wont to use 
intelligible language, whether he addressed Popes, Princes, or 
Scholars. ‘ You exceed Ulysses in caution; one while you af- 
firm nothing, at another time you assume an air of positiveness. 
It is impossible to arrive at any distinct and satisfactory issue with 
such men,—unless indeed one had the art of catching Proteus.” 

Erasmus is not the only man, who, forbearing to express his 
real opinions till he could forbear no longer, has at last given them 
a doubtful utterance. Neither is he the last elegant scholar, whose 
perverted talents have been arrayed against the truth. “TI am 
much grieved for yourself,” says Luther, “ that you should pollute 
your most beautiful and ingenious language with such sordid sen- 
timents;” and again, “I feel most indignant to see such contempt- 
ible materials conveyed in the most precious and ornamental pieces 
of eloquence. ‘They are like the filth of a dunghill placed in gold- 
en dishes.” 

Feelings akin to those of Luther we have experienced, on read- 
ing what purports to be a Review of Professor Stuart’s Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, published in the Christian 
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Examiner. We have already paid some attention to the two first 
numbers of this Review, and, although the writer maintains a per- 
tinacious silence relative to some questions of great practical im- 
portance we propounded for his consideration, we shall not think 
it labor lost to examine somewhat minutely the developements with 
which he closes his extended article. 

With reference to the authorship and authority of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, we deem it unnecessary to add another word. We 
do not, however, think the subject exhausted. But the arguments 
for wed against the epistle are fairly before the public, and we are 
perfectly willing to leave the subject to the consideration of intelli- 
gent minds, and to the providence of that God whose Word endur- 
eth forever. Other and higher considerations invite or rather 
challenge our attention. We have always considered the contest 
relative to this Epistle as the mere skirmish of advanced guards. 
The great battle is yet to be fought. ‘The main body is yet to 
engage. 

Strategics, as sometimes defined, is the science of military move- 
ment beyond the visual circle of the enemy, or out of cannon shot. 
Tactics is the science of military movement, executed in the pres- 
ence of an enemy, so as to be actually in his sight, and within the 
range of his artille ry. Our liberal opponents, having long confined 
themselves to strategics, have recently exhibited a specimen of 
tactics for which we sincerely thank them. The Reviewer of 
Professor Stuart’s work is the first American Unitarian who has 
presumed to inform the public that the Epistle to the He- 
brews is not to be regarded as a part of the Sacred Canon. ‘This 
is one instance of tactics. Having adventured on this step and 
mistaking audacity for courage, he follows up his first develope- 
ment, with another instance of tactics more astounding. ‘ The 
canonical books of the New Testament are not the revelation which 
God made by Christ.” 

Truly we live in an age of great light, or of gross darkness. 
For two centuries, the pilgrims and their children have clung to the 
New Testament as the revelation which God made by Christ. 
The sneers of the eloquent Gibbon, the fallacies of the skeptical 
Hume, and the scurrilities of Paine, have left the Sacred Volume 
sound and unscarred. ‘The principle of vitality is within it, and it 
will live; a castle, surrounded by moats and bastions which the 
Lord hath erected, it will stand fast, and stand forever. T hough 
an Arnold be within, his intentions will be defeated. 

We propose to examine at more length, the opinions of the Re- 
viewer already alluded to. In order to do him justice, we shall not 
limit ourselves to his last effort, but bring together various pieces 
which are attributed to the same pen. ‘If we wish to determine 
Semler’s own opinion” says Eichhorn, “ concerning the canon, in- 
spiration, and revelation, it is difficult to find any certain ground. 
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Instead of clearly unfolding his opinions on these subjects, and con- 
necting them together methodically, he threw them together, as it 
were designedly, in confusion, and veiled what was peculiar to 
himself concerning them in mysterious darkness.” 

With reference to the Reviewer, this ‘ mysterious darkness” is 
beginning to disappear. A comparison of pieces published by him, 
we trust, will not be without service to the party with which he is 
associated, and which recognizes in him one of its most eminent and 
influential supporters. One reason for this collation and juxta-po- 
sition of passages is the well known maxim, Quisque optimus 
verborum suorum interpres. Should any thing like a contra- 
diction be educed by this comparison, the writer can have the 
alternative of dogged silence, or, as he says of “ a canonical book, 
—his own sense of it, he can endeavor to explain.” 

In 1819, Professor Stuart pub!ished his Letters to Dr. Channing. 
In the concluding Letter he wrote thus :— 


“J am well satisfied, that the course of reasoning in which you have 
embarked, and the principle now in question by which you explain away 
the divinity of the Saviour, must lead most men who approve of them 
eventually to the conclusion, that the Bible is not of divine origin, and does 
not oblige us to belief or obedience. I do not aver, that they will lead you 
there. You have more serious views of the importance of religion, than many, 
perhaps, of those who speculate with you. Consisten y with your present views 
will afford strong inducement not to give up the divine authority of the Scrip- 


tures. But are there not some who embrace Unitarian sentiments, that have 
no incons.stency to fear, by adopting such an opinion? Deeming what you have 
publicly taught them to be true, viz., that it is no “crime to believe with Mr. 


Belsham,” who declares that the Scriptures are not the word of God; feeling 

. ° . * on , > 5 
the inconsistency, (as Il am certain some of them will and do feel it,) of violat- 
ing the rules of interpretation, in order to make the apostles speak, as in their 


apprehension they ought to speak ; and unable to reconcile what the apostles 
say, with their own views; will it not be natural to throw off the restraints 
which the old idea of the inspiration and infallibility of the Scriptures impose 
upon them, and receive them simply on the ground on which they place any 
other writings of a moral and religious nature? I make no pretensions to un- 


common foresight in regard to this subject. I certainly do not say these things 
with inviduous designs, and for the sake of kindling the fire of contention. Very 
far from it. On the contrary ; I fear that the parties now contending here, will 
not cease to contend, until this ground be openly taken.” . 


In the Christian Disciple of the same year is a labored article, 
purporting to discuss the subject considered by Prof. Stuart. The 
writer, alluding to the passage just quoted, repels the charge of a 
tendency to reject the Scriptures, in this manner :— P 


‘¢ Some of our opponents insist, in language which seems to us extremely 
presumptuous, that if we reject their doctrines, we must also reject the Scrip- 
tures, and give up our Christian faith. They are not very scrupulous in refrain- 
ing from the use of those somewhat dishonorable weapons of warfare, insinua- 
tions and charges of real or virtual infidelity. We value Christianity quite as 
much as they can do; and we feel compelled to say, that we think we under- 
stand its real value much better than they do. We believe its divine origin in 
the highest and strongest possible sense of the words, quite as firmly as they 
can; and we think we perceive the intrinsic divinity of its character with in- 
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comparably more clearness, than it can be discerned by those, who, as it seems 
to us, have mistaken some of the grossest and worst errors of man for essential 
doctrines of the religion of God.” p. 398. 


Again, in another connexion :— 


“ To doctrines, which those who hold them contend make a part of God’s rev- 
elation, we oppose the true revelation from God contained in the Scrip- 
tures.” p. 383. 


Again, p. 331 :— 


“ We shall not be compelled to renounce the Scriptures in order to get rid of 
the doctrines of Orthodoxy. But we will concede so much as this to Professor 
Stuart; that if we did believe these doctrines to have been taught by Christ 
and his apostles, we should then think that a most overwhelming weight of ex- 
ternal evidence would be necessary to establish the truth of a revelation, which 
would appear to us to contain so much internal evidence against its truth.” 


This writer, and the Reviewer in the Examiner, are understood 
to be the same. What occult meaning he may have attached to 
language, we will not say, but it is plain that he intended to be un- 
derstood by the public as receiving the Scriptures as of inspired, 
divine, infallible authority. He professes to consider it “* extreme- 
ly presumptuous” to insist that Unitarians must ultimately reject 
the Scriptures. It is evident, that the Reviewer of Professor Stu- 
art’s Letters to Dr. Channing meant to deny the tendency of Uni- 
tarianism to a rejection of the Scriptures ; meant, moreover, to 
claim for Unitarians a belief in the Scriptures as of inspired, infal- 
lible authority. 

It may assist us to a correct apprehension of Unitarian under- 
standing on this subject, to consider some other pieces published 
in the Christian Disciple and Christian Examiner. The first ex- 
tract we present is from the former of these publications for 1819, 
p. 181. 


“ Many have appeared to think they could make the word of God better than 
he has made it, or at least that they could put it in better order than he has as- 
signed to it. But why have not the evangelists and apostles given a regular 
system of Christian theology and duties ? I answer, for the very important rea- 
son, that neither our Lord nor his apostles taught in this manner. Is it asked 
why they did not so teach? I answer, because they better knew what was in 
man ; and what man required to be made wise unto salvation.” 


Here the Bible is the Word of God, presented to man in just 
that order which God assigned to it. ‘This is Orthodoxy, though 
published in the Christian Disciple. In the Christian Examiner, 
first volume, is an essay entitled, ‘ Christianity a Study for Intelli- 
gent Men.” Page 24, the writer asks, 


‘“« How is it possible for us to overrate the importance of the inquiry, whether 
God has been pleased to make by a special and supernatural revelation a direct 
communication to mankind? Whether Jesus of Nazareth be the organ of this 
communication? Whether the Scriptures contain it ? And if we admit that there 
are strong presumptions in favor of this fact, or indeed, as all must admit that 
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there is nothing impossible nor improbable in the supposition that such is the 
fact, ought any intelligent man to be content until he has made himself ac- 
oe, with the grounds on which Christianity rests its claims to be received ?”’ 

‘ Religion is the highest law of our being ; ought it not therefore to be 
one Y” 2 the firs st objec ts of our inqui ry: Christianity comes as the immediate 
communication of ‘God to man; and when God speak * shall man refuse to 
listen? We are moral beings, made in the image of our Creator, intrusted with 
valuable talents, owing much to God and man, and bearing a high responsible- 
ness. Christianity proffers a complete and unerring rule of life ; what instructor 





so valuable, what guide so important ? We are eager in the pursuit of happiness, 
it is our anxious inquiry, who shall show us any good ? Christi: unity proffers coun- 
sels on this subject, which are infallible; and discloses the only true and inexhaust- 
ible sources of happiness, where we may drink it pure.” ... “In Christianity we 


have a religion which comes thus clothed with divine authority ; which imparts 
instructions thus useful and necessary ; which inspires hopes thus consolitory 
and transporting ; which proffers to us a system of duty and happiness, in which 
as yet the world has detected no error, has found nothing deficient and nothing 
superfluous. We appeal then with confidence to every intelligent and reflect- 
ing man, and ask only, what subject has cli Lims upon his study and investiga- 
tion in any degree comparable to the Gospel. 


In the same volume of the Christian Examiner, we find a num- 
ber of essays, entitled “ Notes upon the Bible,” understood to have 
been written by a gentleman of leading influence with his party. 
These “ Notes” are, for the most part, a judicious compilation of 
valuable matter. The following extract is from page fifth. 


“The Bible is regarded by Christians with reverence, as containing a revela- 
tion from God to men; and it is read with peculiar interest, as the sacred book 
from which is drawn the system of their religious faith. This reverence with 
which it is regarded, and interest with which it is read, alike by the whole Chris- 
tian community, may be expected to excite a lively interest in every inquiry rel- 
ative to the form in which it appears, its history, its contents, and its meaning. 
Every one must be desirous of knowing what are the true grounds of his respect 
for that book, and what the real value of the instructions which he receives 
from it. There are some misconceptions respecting it, apprehend, which may 
be traced to our early impressions, and the manner in which it is put into our 
hands, in our childhood. It is put into our hands as a single volume, 
and we read it as the single work of a single author. There is indeed 
one point of view in which it may not be very incorrect thus to consider 
it. As containing a revelation from God, and giving a complete account 
of the divine dispensations in their connexion and harmony, it is to be read 
as a single book. Though delivered in parcels, at sundry times, in succes- 
sion, through a long p er iod, it reveals one system of doc trine , one rule of life, 
one object of hope, “and is professedly communicated to the world by the direc- 
tion and influence of one and the same Spirit.’ 


By this extract it appears that in 1824, the Bible was read with 
the same interest and regarded with the same reverence by Unita- 
rians as “ by the whole Christian community ;” read as “ contain- 
ing a revelation from God to men ;” as “ giving a complete account 
of the divine dispensation in their connexion and harmony ;” as 
“ revealing one system of doctrine, one rule of life, one object of 
hope, and as professedly communicated to the world by one and 
the same Spirit.” A stronger declaration of the inspiration and in- 
fallibility of the Holy Scriptures could not easily be made. We 
forbear to adduce any other quotations in illustration of the inspi- 
ration and authority heretofore attributed to the Bible by Unitari- 
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ans. We do not assert that, while these high encomiums were 
paid to the Scriptures, nothing was said of a counteracting tenden- 
cy; that no hints, no insinuations, no inuendoes escaped either 
these or other writers in the Disciple or Examiner. For certainly 
there were such hints and insinuations. But, it is manifest, that the 
current has heretofore set in the Orthodox channel on this subject. 
This Professor Stuart predicted could not long continue.* It was 
but an eddy against the stream, and must ultimately be overborne. 
Disbelief in the Scriptures, as the infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, having been incidentally oozing and leaking out, has at last 
burst forth in a crevasse which threatens to inundate the land, and 
to whelm in indiscriminate and common ruin man and beast, life 
and property. In the Christian Examiner for July 1829, p. 344, 
the Reviewer of Prof. Stuart’s Commentary thus speaks of the 
canonical books of the New ‘Testament :— 


* These books, it is true, are not a revelation. They are nothing more than 
the best records which remain to us of the revelation which God made by Jesus 
Christ. This revelation—it is a truth which we wish were more widely and 
better understood—is not to be identified with the canonical books of the New 
Testament. It consists of a very few all important truths, the knowledge of 
which, if it had pleased God, might have been preserved in books very different 
from those we now possess, or through any mode of tradition, by which those 
truths, and the evidence of the divine authority of him who taught them, could 
have been, in a satisfactory manner, communicated to after ages. We will ex- 
plain ourselves by an example. Let us suppose a philosopher of a mind as en- 
larged as that of Cicero, and of as high and pure moral sentiments, to have be- 
come convinced, during the apostolic age, that Christ was a messenger from 
God, and to have carefully collected and committed to writing all the informa- 
tion which could then be procured concerning his character, miracles and doc- 
trines, and to have subjoined his own explanations and remarks. Let us, at the 
same time, suppose him neither called to be an apostle, nor having his mind 
miraculously illuminated, but left by God to the exercise of those natural pow- 
ers which he had originally bestowed upon him. The work of such a writer 
would, as. far as we can judge, have been at least of equal value with any book 
which remains to us; though it must have been altogether different from any 
book of the New Testament. 

The canonical books of the New Testament are not the revelation which God 
made by Christ. The character which belongs to the latter is not to be trans- 
ferred to the former. Neither the teaching of our Saviour, nor the influences 
of God’s spirit in enlightening the minds of the apostles, preserved them from 
all the errors of their age, from the influence of all human prejudices and feel- 
ings, from all inconclusive reasoning, or from all ambiguity, impropriety, and 
insufficiency in the use of language.” 


There it is—out at last. The skeleton is at length disclosed in 
its own shrunken, fleshless hideousness. July 1829 will form an 
epoch in American Unitarianism not soon to be forgotten. The 
very writer who in 1819 pronounced it “ extremely presumptuous” 
in any of his opponents to charge Unitarians with a disposition or 
tendency to reject the Scriptures, is himself the man in 1829 to 
do the deed. Hazael was not the only self-ignorant man who has 
lived upon our globe. 

We should not expect by any remarks we could make, or any 
arguments we might adduce, to influence in the least the mind of 
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this writer, compromised as he is to party, and goaded on by 
pressing circumstance and Seta i opinion. Neither do we 
expect to moderate the fury of the “ forty men which have bound 
themselves with an oath that they will neither eat nor drink till they 
have” outrooted “ the false estimate which is so general of the na- 
ture and uses of the holy Scriptures.” But we do trust there are 
some cafidid, serious minds among Unitarians, who are disposed 
solemnly to think, to weigh arguments and anticipate consequences, 
before they cut themselves adrift from the rock Christ Jesus, to 
wander, without chart, compass, or quadrant, on the cheerless, 
shoreless ocean of infidelity. ‘To such minds the following re- 
marks of Michaelis, we trust, will not be without weight and bene- 
fit. They are from a Review of “ A Dissertation for a free in- 
quiry into the Canon by Semler,” which Review was published 
some years since in the General Repository and Review, edited 
by Professor Norton. 


‘** Here I must aver, that I know not how, upon these views, the Bible can 
continue a principium fidei (i. e. a rule of faith If we are to suppose that in 
the same book there exist, not passages interpolated, and which criticism might 
detect, but authentic portions from the hand of the author, which are not inspir- 


ed, how is it possible to decide of other passages that they are inspired? ‘It 
pleases me—it seems edifying to me—I should be improved by it ;—these are 
no criterions of inspiration to the inquirer. And suppose a passage which seems 
all this to me now, should hereafter strike ime differently, should contain in my 
opinion a morality too severe or too indulgent,and in either case therefore false 
and injurious, I must reject it. Scripture ceases thus to be to be a source and 


foundation of knowledge, and my own independent views are the only source 
left me by which I must decide on divine revelation itself. St. John teaches, ac- 
cording to the exposition of Dr. Semler, in the first chapter of his gospel, in the 
clearest manner;\the true and eternal Deity of Christ. Now if | were a Socinian, 
I might think that this first chapter was not in ~ red, for instead of containing 
any thing, which would conduce to my improvement, it would lead me into 
idolatry. I need not therefore in this case contradict this passage of John; I 
need not give it a different ex — from that of Dr. Semler ;—I may say that 
I consider the other parts of St. John inspired, but as for this, it will not im- 
prove me, it will lead me into idolatry, and it is not from God. This is the real 
consequence of Dr. Semler’s principle.” 


These remarks of Michaelis have a direct bearing upon the pas- 
sage quoted from the Examiner. ‘The consequence he deduces 
from Semler’s principle, is the inevitable result of this Reviewer’s 
principles. The Bible is no longer, according to the fundamental 
principle of Protestantism, the rule of our faith and practice, but 
the opinions, wishes, and feelings of each individual have expelled 
the word of God from its rightful supremacy, and usurped its place 
and its dominion. We will add one or two more extracts from 
Michaelis, on account of their pertinent and intrinsic worth. 


* Mahomet used to complain, when the Arabians in his time pointed out con- 
tradictions in the Koran, that the devil was busy in suggesting to him passages 
of all kinds, which he often wrote down with those that were divine; and that 
this was the case with all prophets. He desired them not to doubt his divine 
mission, on account of the errors into which he might therefore sometimes fall, 
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but to give the credit to the devil, from whence they came, and hold fast what 
was divine. But certainly the dullest would not be so credulous as to be satis- 
fied with this. He would answer— Mahomet, thou art an imposter by thine own 
confession !’ Can the Bible be tried in any other way by the unprejudiced in- 
quirer? Now if the books of Moses contain history, which has no divine author- 
ity—this is enough ;—it is a human production. You may persuade children, 
but not philosophers, that what you shall select from it as profitable and edify- 
ing is inspired.” ...... 

“The most important remark is, that the divinity of revealed religion de- 
pends upon facts ; upon miracles alleged to have been done, and prophecies ful- 
filled. Whether these facts are real—whether the ancient book which relates 
the miracles was sufficiently contempcraneous with them, and whether the 
prophecies were really made before their fulfilment, we, who live at this later 
day, could not tell, if we had not a series of Jewish history down to the Babylo- 
nian captivity ; for the Asiatic history of the Greeks, as far as it has any cer- 
tainty or connexion, is later in its date, beginning with Cyrus. Allow therefore 
that the history from Abraham to Cyrus, which we find in the Hebrew books, 
contained nothing calculated immediately to improve our minds, still it would 
be indispensable to confirm to us the truth of the facts upon which revealed re- 
ligion depends. ...... So long then as Dr. Semler grants the value of the tes- 
timony of miracles [and of prophecies] to weaker minds—f[i. e. to the great 
mass for whom a revelation is intended }—the series of the Old Testament his- 
tory is worthy of a divine origin. By such an origin we do not understand an 
immediate revelation of the facts, where the natural sources of history would 
answer the purpose, but we understand a divine command or direct impulse to 
write, and a preservation from all error 

I would reconcile Dr. Semler a | 
fluous to him, by a sentiment whic 











e histories, which seem so super- 
inal, but which I actually heard 





from a child six years old. ‘1 think,’ said he, ‘ the Bible is a very pleasant book ; 
a child loves to read it, there are so many stories in it; God made it, as if he 
knew what one likes to read This is true. A revelation projected by a zeal- 


ous theologian, which should contain nothing but moral aphorisms, would be 
relished by few. A revelation should be contained in a book for common use ; 
which the unlearned and the child can read with pleasure. If it is not all of 
this kind, it should be so in part. Stories are a vehicle of conveying moral 
truths, even to him who does not expect them. To attain this end, it is not to 
be demanded that each separate story should be pointed with its moral, which is 
impossible in authentic history, but only that the series of the history should be 
beneficial in its moral influence. It may be a question whether Dr. Semler has 
not thought more like a professor of theology, and the author of the Bible more 
like a common father of mankind, and one who knows his children’s wants.” 


We have been thus liberal in our quotations, because we could 
express in the language of the acute and learned Michaelis our 
own views of the inspiration, authority and character of the Sacred 
Writings, which are, and have been, and will be, to the end of 
time, the views of all real believers in the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. We have had another reason for selecting thus freely from 
this Review of Michaelis. It may be gathered from the following 
notice, which was taken of it by the editor of the Repository at 
the time of his publishing it. 

* In the life of Semler,” says he, “‘ which was presented to our readers in the 
two first volumes of the Repository, there were many opinions of his, expressed 


by his biographer, Eichhorn, from which, as was noticed then, the editor dis- 
sented. Some of those were his views of the canon of Scripture, which we 


* How ofien have Sabbath School teachers and others, employed in teaching youth the 
Scriptures, heard similar sentiments from children. Not many wise, not ma 
understand these ‘‘ magnificent simplicities of our religion.” Out of the mouth of babes 


and sucklings God ordains and perfects praise. 
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think were ably refuted by Michaelis, in the following Review of one of Sem- 
ler’s principal works.” 


If the editor’s present views, relative to the canon of Scripture, 
differ from those of Semler, which are “ here ably refuted by Mi- 
chaelis,” we would certainly be obliged to him to point out the 
difference. 

Having already, in preceding numbers of our magazine, pre- 
sented a distinct view of the arguments which prove the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, we deem it superfluous, in this connexion, to 
repeat them. We have only wished to adduce a few considera- 
tions, auxiliary to those already suggested, which recent Unitarian 
developements have rendered necessary. The whole subject of 
inspiration is about to undergo an examination to which it has not 
heretofore been subjected on this continent. There are those 
among us, who, emboldened by habit, and desperate by defeat, 
conscious that they cannot conquer, and resolved not to yield, will 
fire the powder room rather than be taken. They may blow 
themselves to atoms, and sink in ruins, but the ark in which the 
Lord Jesus Christ hath embarked will still float in triumph upon 
the waters. ‘The public may expect ere long to see an array of 
all the sophistries, perversions and misrepresentations of Collins, 
Tinda!, and Paine, new vamped from the school of Eichhorn, 
Eckermann and De Wette. In 1819 the Scriptures were divinely 
inspired and of infallible authority. In 1829 the Scriptures are 
not divinely inspired, are not of infallible authority, but were writ- 
ten by men “ subject to the errors of their age, to human preju- 
dices and feelings, to inconclusive reasoning, to ambiguity, impro- 
priety and insufficiency in the use of language.” In 1839 what 
fragment, what splinter will remain, to which an enlightened Uni- 
tarian can misapply the term revelation ? 

Without entering into a full examination of the reviewer’s re- 
cent developements, we shall subjoin a few additional remarks of 
a somewhat miscellaneous character. 

The first fact which glares upon us, as we read his closing 
pages, is, that he not only expresses no coherent views of revelation 
and inspiration, but falls into irreconcilable contradiction upon 
these subjects. We have no doubt that he rejects himself, and 
means to prepare the Unitarian public to reject, the commonly 
received notions of a Divine revelation. His own declarations 
make this clear. Yet he dare not say this openly, fully and with- 
out qualification. He must throw in something which will be 
thought to modify his own notions, and render them coherent in 
themselves, and consistent with those views hitherto defended by 
Unitarians, and believed by all real Christians. The following 
paragraphs appear within two pages of each other. 

*‘ Neither the teaching of our Saviour, nor the influences of God's Spirit in 
enlightening the minds of the apostles, preserved them from all the errors of 
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their age, from the influence of all human prejudices and feelings, from all 
inconclusive reasoning, or from all ambiguity, impropriety, and insufficiency in 
the use of language.” —* In ascertaining the trathe which are to be believed 
upon this authority, [i. e. the authority of God or of Christ,] we are.not to 
confound with them the opinions, conceptions and reasonings of any particular 
writer upon the different subjects which he may have happened to touch, or to 
regard that language which he may have used with the freedom and looseness 
of extempore speech, as if he had been made secure, at once from error and mis- 
apprehension, by an immediate interposition of the Almighty.”— The light 
from heaver, which shone into the minds of the apostles, giving them a viev 
of the essential character of Christianity, preserved them from all essential 
errors respecting it; and, above all, from superadding any human doctrine as a 


part of that revelation they were to teach.”—‘ We learn from the New Testa- 
ment itself, that Christianity was very imperfe« tly ymprehended by many of 
its earlier converts. In the minds of those who were not guided by the mirac- 
ulous influences of God’s Spirit, a mixture of | hum in Opinions and conceptions 
with the truths of our religion almost immediately took place ; and the former 


were often regarded as, equally with the latte r, of divine authority. 


If by this latter passage the writer meant anything, he must 
have meant that “the minds of those who were guided by the 
miraculous influences of God’s Spirit” were preserved from “a 
mixture of human opinions and conceptions with the truths of our 
religion.” But those who were thus “ guided by miraculous in- 
fluences” could have been none else than the apostles, * into 
whose minds the light from heaven shone, giving them a view of 
the essential character of Christianity, pres rving them from all 
essential errors respecting it, and, above all, from superadding any 
human doctrine as a part of that revelation they were to teac h.” 
How all this coheres and makes a consistent whole with their 
being exposed to “the errors of their age, to human pre’ judices 
and feelings, to inconclusive reasoning, to ambiguity, impropriety 
and insufficiency in the use of language,” requires a lynx-eyed 
perspicacity of apprehension to perceive, which falls to the lot of 
few short-sighted mortals, gifted with but the ordinary powers of 
reflection, comparison and inference. How those who were pre- 
served “by miraculous influenes” “from a mixture of human 
opinions and conceptions with the truths of our religion,” “ from 
superadding any human doctrines as a part of that revelation they 
were to teach,” could at the same time “ have confounded, with 
the truths which were to be believed upon the authority of C h rist 
or of God, their own opinions, conceptions and reasonings, in 
which they were not secure from error ‘and misapprehension,” we 
submit as a problem for liberal investigation. 

Intimately connected with the remarks just made are some 
which suggest themselves relative to the present state of Unitarian 
opinion on the canon, inspiration and authority of the Scriptures. 
Though this reviewer and his associates in the Examiner exercise 
no slight influence in controlling Unitarian opinions, yet there are 
those, ranked with the Unitarian party, not so con ap tely spell- 
bound by authority as to be unwilling, at least occasionally, to 
think for themselves. Among these are some, though we suspect 
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a small and rapidly diminishing number, who have heretofore re- 
ceived the Scriptures, the writings of Prophets and Apostles, men 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, as the Thes- 
salonians received the te achings of Paul: “For this cause also 
thank we God without ceasing,” says that Apostle to the Christians 
of Thessalonica, ‘ because, when ye received the word of God, 
which ye heard of us, ye received it, not as the word of men, but 
(as it is in“truth) the word of God.” There are still some Unita- 
rians who have professed, and we doubt not have sincerely pro- 
fessed, thus to receive the Scriptures. But the young, the ad- 
venturous, those who consider themselves the more enlightened, 
those who can appreciate the force and pertinence of arguments, 
and feel the inconsistencies which throng and overwhelm their sys- 
tem as at present sustained, are ready to demolish the temples and 
break in pieces ile statues they have hitherto erected to the au- 
thority and infallibility of the Sacred Scriptures, and bow them- 
selves down with the philosopiicrs of revolutionary France, and 
the dreaming mysticks, misnamed divines, of Germany, before 
the shrine of “the great goddess” of reasons Between those 
who receive and those who reject the Scriptures as a revelation 
from God, there may be an intermediate party, who either have 
no fixed opinions, or know not what the y are, but are as softened 
wax, ready for any impression. All these, grouped together un- 
der the appellation of Unitarians, form a heterogeneous mass of 
incongruous and warring materials, bound together by no sympa- 
thies, except those which spring from hostility to evangelical 
religion. 

In these remarks we refer, and wish to be understood as refer- 
ring in a special manner, to the leaders of the Unitarian party, to 
individuals of prominent character and controlling influence. We 
gladly believe, indeed we have reason to know, that there are 
many still united with Unitarian congregations, who receive the 
Scriptures as their fathers and the hack of Christ in all ages 
have received them, as the Word of God, the Revelation of 
Eternal Truth. It is, we doubt not, on account of such individ- 
uals that the Reviewer in the Christian Examiner uses his cautions, 
and falls into his contradictory language. ‘Their prejudices must 
not be too abruptly disturbed. ‘Though the time has come when 
the film must be removed, yet the light must not be let in with 
too liberal a glare upon the recently couched eye. ‘The operator 
in the Examiner, with scientific skill, h: wing ¢ de presse od the film, 
which has hitherto overspread the pupil of many Unitarian eyes, 
immediately applies the bandage. 

It is with this class of Unitarians, and with this class only, that 
we expect our remarks, should they fall under their notice, to 
have any influence. Thoughtful and conscientious, will they suffer 
themselves longer to be led blindfolded in that path which ends 
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with the precipice of infidelity? Heretofore, when we have 
charged the leaders of the party with rejecting the Scriptures as 
the Word of God, we have been accused of slandering the best 
men among us. Epithets, not to be transferred to our pages, have 
been applied to us, and the charge has been pronounced ground- 
less, injurious and false. But, it seems, the time has come for the 
mask to be removed. We ask all, who feel that ther have souls, 
that they are immortal, accountable, and that they must soon ren- 
der their account to the Judge of quick and dead, if they can 
clasp infidelity to their bosom, the hideous skeleton of whose cha- 
racter has hitherto been concealed, and whose existence denied, 
in the place of the fair form of Christian truth revealed in the 
volume of God’s only Son? ‘This is the great question of the 
day, and this is the question each one must decide for himself. 

Should any Unitarian reader of our pages think that we are 
unreasonably severe in charging infidelity upon the leaders of his 
party, we trust he will, before he pronounces sentence upon us, 
re-examine the developements made by the gentleman, whose 
Review is under consideration, in his three closing pages. We 
must, however, advertise such a reader, that the Reviewer has not 
yet spoken all he means. But by what already appears, we know 
what is to follow. However ignorant, prejudiced or bigoted any 
of our Unitarian readers may deem us, doubtless they will con- 
sider Eichhorn sufficiently liberalized to meet the present wants of 
“ liberal Christians.” The following remarks by that writer, pre- 
sented to the American public seventeen years ago by the gentle- 
man who now denies that ‘the canonical books of the New Tes- 
tament are a revelation,” may, perhaps, suggest trains of profitable 
thought and practical inquiry. 


“The writings of the New Testament are the pole-star of our understanding 
when it wanders in the region of speculation ; the touch-stone of instructions 
delivered to us; the living spark that preserves the flame of moral sentiment 
for the mass of mankind. Were it extinguished, it would be the extinction of 
the light of Christian morality, and its place could not be supplied by the 
illuminations of any philosophical system.” 

If Eichhorn, either in the same piece or elsewhere, presents 
views that conflict with these, he is not solitary, as we have already 
seen, in his self-contradictions. The editor of the Repository, at 
the time he published Eichhorn’s life of Semler, appended to it 
the following qualification: “‘'There are some remarks in the free 
manner of the modern German school of theology, which for our- 
selves we neither defend nor approve. Ed.” vol. i. p. 277. Now 
he not only defends and approves them, but we strongly suspect 
that Semler’s crudities would lag behind this gentleman’s phanta- 
sies. What is Unitarianism? With great pretensions, what is it 
but a revolving mountain of ice, chilling all and destroying many 
that come within its influence, but gradually melting and disap- 
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pearing before’ the sun of truth? What is it but a summer’s 
brook, that dries up and fails at the season of utmost need? What 
is it but a cloud without water, carried about of winds; a tree, 
whose fruit withereth, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; a 
raging wave of the sea, foaming out its own shame; a wandering 
star, to which is reserved the blackness of darkness forever ? 

What phases Unitarianism is next to assume it is unnecessary 
to prognosticate ; but it is desirable that it should be understood 
by the whole community, that its recent evolution presents it with 
the distinct features and the tangible form of infidelity. While it 
concedes to the apostles, in one paragraph, a miraculous guidance, 
it strips them in another of all such guidance, and attributes to 
them such imperfections, errors and false conceptions, as deprive 
their opinions of any weight, and their decisions of all authority. 
And what is this but infidelity, though it come in “the questiona- 
ble shape” of liberal Christianity, and with the arrogant pretensions 
of enlightened reason? Let children be amused with names, and 
gulled with professions ; but let no man, into whose mind one ray 
of discrimination ever darted, be cheated by these thin and guile- 
ful pretences. Satan, when transformed into an angel of light, 
will deny with most outrageous yet oily persistency that he is ‘the 
foul fiend. Is he therefore no longer Satan? He will claim with 
unblushing shamelessness to be Gabriel. Is he therefore Gabriel? 
If such questions and such considerations as we have suggested 
carry an air of severity, how, we ask, can we express our earnest 
convictions of truth on this most momentous subject, without ap- 
pearing to be harsh and severe to those whose hollow professions 
we are called upon and constrained to expose? ‘To be silent, 
were to be traitors to Christ. ‘I’o speak, and to speak out, and 
with effect, we must use language, propound questions, and adduce 
considerations, that shall fall upon the ear, and the intellect, and 
the conscience of many, with no grateful harmony of numbers, 
with no pleasing recollections of the past, and no cheering antici- 
pations of the future. We have been specially careful in what 
we have said relative to the former and present professions of 
Unitarians with respect to the Scriptures, to give our readers 
chapter and verse from the Repository, Dis ciple, and * te sg 
that they could frame their independent opinions, and draw their 
own conclusions. In closing our remarks under this head, we 
will barely repeat, -that heretofore Unitarians have generally and 
as a party professed to receive the Scriptures as the Word of 
God, as a revelation from heaven, as divin y inspired, and of 
binding, infallible authority. Al] this is now given up, as an ex- 
ploded error; THE ScripTURES ARE NOT A REVELATION. 

The review under consideration exhibits a characteristic speci- 
men of Unitarian credulity and skepticism. Without a suggestion 
by a solitary writer for fifteen hundred years that Apollos was the 
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author of the epistle to the Hebrews, this Reviewer can believe 
him to have written it. Against the express opinion of Pantznus, 
Clement, and Origen, who visited the oriental churches, and 
sought out facts relative to their early history, who resided at 
Alexandria, and presided over the first Christian school in that 
flourishing city, against the general testimony of the primitive 
church, which attributes this epistle to Paul, this gentleman can 
array a conjecture of recent date, and assign to conjecture autho- 
rity paramount to that of fact. An epistle, known and received 
by the churches of Rome and Corinth, and quoted by Clement 
of Rome more frequently than any other book of the New 
Testament, as Sacred Scripture and of divine authority, when 
writing in behalf of the Roman church to the Corinthian Chris- 
tions,—such an epistle, having been for seventeen hundred years 
erceived as canonical, is now pronounced uncanonical. 

We will put together some of the Reviewer’s assertions, and 
notice the result. 

*¢ Let us suppose a philosopher of a mind as enlarged as that of Cicero, and 
of as high and pure moral sentiments, to have become convinced, during the 
apostolic age, that Christ was a messenger from God, and to have carefully 
collated and committed to writing all the information which could then be 
procured concerning his character, miracles, and doctrines, and to have sub- 
joined his own explanations and remarks. Let us, at the same time, suppose 
him neither called to be an apostle, nor having his mind miraculously illumina- 
ted, but left of God to the exercise of those natural powers which he had 
originally bestowed upon him. The work of such a writer would, as far as we 
can judge, have been of at least equal value with any book which remains to us ; 
though it must have been altogether different from any book of the New Tes- 
tament.” 

Cicero’s work would, according to this gentleman, have been of 
“ at least equal value” with any book which remains to us. - How 
much more valuable he does not assert. Do we press the writer’s 
words beyond their intent when we infer from his supposition, that 
Cicero’s historical collections, had he made them, would have 
been equally authoritative and valuable with the epistles of Paul ? 

We presume that this writer himself and our readers will allow, 
that he intended to attribute an equal value to the supposed me- 
morabilia of Cicero, and all the productions of Paul, although he 
uses the expression, “ any book which remains to us.” If any 
one questions the propriety of this inference, he may limit our 
remarks to the epistle to the Romans. 

We will here adopt the Reviewer’s translation of a passage in 
the epistle to the Galatians. He gives Paul’s words thus: 

“I declare to you, brethren, that the Gospel preached by me is not conformed 
to the opinions of men ; for I did not receive it from any man, nor was I taught 
it by any man, but it was revealed to me by Jesus Christ.” p. 337. He adds, 
“The evidence of the truth of Christianity, which had been vouchsafed to St. 
Paul, was direct and peculiar. Just conceptions of its essential character and 
great design had been imparted to him by immediate revelation.” Again, p, 
346, “ The light from heaven which shone into the minds of the apostles, (of 
Paul among the rest,) giving them a view of the essential character of Chris- 
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tianity, preserved them from all essential errors respecting it ; and, above all, 
from superadding any human doctrine as a part of that revelation they were to 
teach.” 

The stamp of heaven, of certainty, of eternal, immutable truth, 
is here affixed to the doctrine taught by Paul in his epistle to the 
Romans. But, according to our Reviewer, had Cicero, or any 
other philosopher of as enlarged a mind and of as pure moral 
sentiments, gathered up what information he could collect relative 
to Christ and his doctrines in the apostolic age, by the exercise of 
his own unaided faculties, without any miraculous illumination, and 
had he subjoined his own explanations and remarks, “ such a work 
would have been of at least equal value” with any production 
from the pen of an apostle, into whose mind the light of heaven 
shone and kept him from superadding any human doctrine as a 
part of the revelation he was to teach; would have been of equal 
value and equal authority with the epistle to the Romans. Is the 
intellect of Cicero, in this gentleman’s apprehension, on a par with 
the Spirit of God? Does he intend to deify Cicero, or to make 
God “altogether such an one as himself!” Is the miraculous 
light from heaven, which shone into the mind of Paul, and kept 
him from error, and instructed him in truth, of no more value than 
the exercise of the natural powers of Cicero; powers exerted too 
without any miraculous illumination, and in which he must have 
been constantly exposed to misinformation and misapprehension ? 
We must doubt whether the children of the Pilgrims can receive 
such monstrosities for truth, even though they issue from the spot 
hallowed by the recollection of men who lived for “ Christ and 
the Church.” 

But another view of this subject presents itself. ‘There was a 
philosopher of an enlarged mind, on moral and religious subjects, 
on the origin, the duty, and the destiny of man, on the character, 
perfections, and moral government of God, of a more enlarged 
mind and of more correct views than Cicero, possessed also of at 
least equally pure moral sentiments, “a man of letters, and well 
skilled in the Scriptures,” one who received his knowledge of “ the 
character, miracles and doctrines of Christ” from the associates 
of the apostles, and from the apostles themselves, especially from 
Paul, who afterwards was a fellow-laborer with that apostle, and 
who, as this Reviewer tells us, “ differed from the apostles in no 
essential doctrine ;” such a philosopher was Apollos, a Christian 
philosopher and not a heathen, one who “watered” the churches 
that Paul had “ planted.” According to this Reviewer, Apollos 
has left us his views of the Christian system of doctrines in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. ‘ May we not, then, regard his work of 
at least equal value with any book which remains to us,” especially 
as it has been so regarded by the great body of Christians from 
the age of the Roman Clement, at the close of the first century? 
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The Reviewer, feeling for a moment the absurdity of his own sup- 
position and assertion, and anticipating the question just proposed, 
answers, “that whatever we may imagine as what might have 
taken place, there are no books, except the canonical books of the 
New Testament, in which our religion can be safely studied.” But 
why not? Why may not the enlightened Christian philosopher 
Apollos, the early, eloquent, intelligent, influential advocate of 
Christianity, the associate of apostles, whose doctrine, the gentle- 
man himself being judge, is their doctrine, claim for “ his work 
at least equal value” with nobody knows what work Cicero might 
have produced? The gentleman’s familiarity with fancy renders 
him extremely fastidious and sensitive of facts. If he build castles 
in the air, and wish us to take them for tenantable structures, he 
must not complain if we urge him to inhabit his own air-built 
edifices. Assertion, assumption, and self-contradiction, he will do 
well to recollect, are not arguments. 

Two instances of equal credulity and skepticism it would be 
difficult to point out. Without a voice or a whisper from antiquity, 
which would show that Apollos was ever known as a writer, much 
less that he wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, this Reviewer can 
attribute it to him. Against the universal voice of the oriental, 
and the general testimony of the primitive church, he can not only 
doubt, but unhesitatingly deny, that Paul wrote it. Had Cicero, 
perchance, only written a work on “ the character, miracles, and 
doctrines of Christ,” without any supernatural assistance, and 
‘had he subjoined his own explanations and remarks,” he would 
have cheerfully received it as ‘of equal value with any book 
which remains to us.” But Apollos, the pupil and associate of 
Paul, the primitive minister, the eloquent champion of Christianity, 
and “ who differed from the apostles in no essential doctrine,” has 
left us an epistle to the Hebrews, in which, the Reviewer tells us, 
“‘ our religion cannot be safely studied, because it is not canonical.” 
He also tells us that the “ reasoning” of this epistle “‘ cannot be 
regarded as of any force by an intelligent reader of the present 
day ;” and that “ it is difficult so far to accommodate our minds 
to the conceptions and principles of the author and his cotempo- 
raries, as to perceive how it was adapted to produce any effect, at 
the time when it was written.” vol. v. p. 40. All this may be 
liberal doctrine ; whether it be rational, judge ye. 

We add another general remark. Whatever they may have 
professed in the Christian Disciple and Christian Examiner, this 
Reviewer, and other leading Unitarians, have actually for years 
rejected the commonly received views as to the inspiration and in- 
fallibility of the holy Scriptures. We have already seen that he 
and other writers in those Unitarian magazines have repeatedly 
professed to receive the holy Scriptures as an authoritative and 
infallible revelation from God. When the tendency of their sys- 
tem and the disposition of their writers to reject these views of 
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the inspiration and divine authority of the Bible have been pointed 
out by Professor Stuart and others, with however much delicacy 
to individual feeling, they have indignantly repelled the charge, 
pronouncing it “ extremely presumptuous,” and throwing back 
accusations, which we need not repeat. The allegation, then, 
contained in our general remark, is one of great delicacy and 
great importance. It affects not the capacity but the honesty, not 
the attainments but the principles of certain gentlemen, who assert 
that the Orthodox “ have mistaken some of the grossest and worst 
errors of man for essential doctrines of the religion of God.” 
The charge here brought is not made without thought ; nor, what 
is more, without proof. 

Passages are not wanting in the introductory article to the first 
volume of the General Repository, written by the editor, that 
would go far towards substantiating our position. The sympathies 
of the writer were plainly with Lord Herbert. ‘That the life of 
Semler by Eichhorn, with whatever qualifying clauses of vacant 
import it may have been accompanied, was designed to break the 
ice, and prepare the way for “a fres » Investigation of the canon,” 
i. e. for a rejection of the inspiration and authority of the Scrip- 
tures, will be doubted by few who are competent to judge. But, 
omitting evidence which might be gathered from the Repository, 
we shall briefly remark upon the Leiters of Le Clere on Inspira- 
tion, republished and recommended by the gentleman who edited 
that periodical. In 1820 he issued a little volume, containing 
Locke’s Essay for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
Le Clerc on Inspiration, accompanied with a short but pregnant 
preface, and’a note of some length and much importance. Were 
we not aware of the mazes of the Unitarian labyrinth, of the 
ambidexterity of the system, we should feel at an utter loss 
to comprehend the state of that man’s mind, who could yoke 
these two pieces together, and recommend them as equally 
valuable, and equally deserving the study and confidence of 
those who would skilfully interpret the Sacred Volume.— 
Locke, throughout his Essay, asserts or assumes the inspiration 
and infallibility of the sacred writers. In his view, this inspiration 
was complete, this infallibility entire. His work we could and do 
most cheerfully recommend to the diligent, attentive study of every 
individual who would understand the Sacred Records of our faith 
and hope. It contains scarcely a sentence that we could wish to 
see modified. It is a most valuable amplification of his own noble 
remark, “ Study the Bible, especially the New Testament. It 
has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth, without 
any mixture of error, for its matter.”* Not content, however, to 

* We would invite the young men who think, in the Theological School at Cambridge, 
to compare the above remark of Locke with the oracle recently uttered by the Magnus 
Apollo of the day. “Neither the teaching of our Saviour, nor the influences of God’s 


Spirit in enlightening the minds of the apostles, preserved them from all the errors of their 
age.’ 
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leave the Scriptures to be received and studied, as Locke would 
recommend, the gentleman must also append, (we quote his own 
words, )— 


“ The substance of two letters on Inspiration, published, and there is scarcely 
a doubt, written by Le Clerc. Le Clerc was the cotemporary and correspon- 
dent of Locke and Newton. He was a scholar of the most remarkable compass 
and variety of learning, and scarcely less distinguished for his clearness of 
mind, good sense, and acuteness. It may be doubted whether there is anywhere 
to be found a more perspicuous and satisfactory statement of the subject in 
question, than what this tract presents. In republishing, however, these two 
very valuable tracts, it is not intended to vouch for the correctness of every 
opinion and expression which they may contain. The general views are 
believed to be correct. But in a few comparatively unimportant respects, 
both authors might have written somewhat differently, if they had written 
in our day.” 


The qualification attached to this recommendation abates noth- 
ing from its force. It is one of those vague and pointless gener- 
alities that may mean anything, because it means nothing. The 
editor distinctly informs us that it is only in a few comparatively ua- 
important respects these men might have written somewhat differ- 
ently, if they had written in our day. Not to dwell at present on the 
belligerent and unappeasable contradictions everywhere apparent 
between Locke and Le Clerc,*—contradictions relating to funda- 
mental and all-important principles—we will adduce a few pas- 
sages from the latter, in which he presents, as his editor tells us, 
“a more perspicuous and satisfactory statement of the subject 
of inspiration than is anywhere else to be found.” 

First, with reference to the Old Testament: 


“ Noclear reason is brought to convince us, that those who made the Jews’ 
canon, or catalogue of their books, were infallible, or had any inspiration, 
whereby to distinguish inspired books from those which were not.” p. 110. 


This assertion is made to get rid of the books of Proverbs, 
Fcclesiastes, the Song of Solomon and Job. 


“ It appears, methinks, hereby clearly enough, that there was no inspiration 
in this book, (i. e. Job,) no more than in the three foregoing.” p. 109. “ These 
books, then, that we have spoken of, are not necessarily to be accounted divine 
for being in the canon, or catalogue of the books of the Jews, which Jesus 
Christ never called in question ; and there is no reason to interpret the word 
canonical as if it signified inspired of God.t| The Jews put in their collection 


* Were the game worth the chase, Le Clerc himself might be hunted down into con- 
tradictions and absurdities alike innumerable and irreconcijable. His assertions and his 
concessions are, like those of our Reviewer above quoted, directly at sworcs’ points, To 
make contradiction consistent and absurdity reasonable, requires *‘ a compass and variety 
of learning, a clearness of mind, good sense and acuteness,’’ not to be met with either in 
Le Clere or his editor. What can human learning and ingenuity avail against truth, 
beaming from the throne of God in her own radiant and eternal splendor? Men may put 
out their eyes: Will the sun forget to shine? They may close their ears: Will the 
harmonies of the heavens, will the songs of the redeemed, cease ? 

t The following definition of the word canon is from the piece before quoted, entitled 
“ Notes upon the Bible,” published in the Christian Examiner, vol. i. 1824, p. 8. “The 
term canon is used by theological writers to designate those books which are received by 
Jews and Christians as of divine authority, and are understood to contain their rule of 
faith. 'The Jewish canon contains those books, and those only, which constitute the Old 
Testament. ‘The Christian canon is properly limited to those writings of the evangelists 
and apostles which have received the title of the New Testament. Though, in a looser 
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all the fragments they had remaining of their ancient books ; they left out none, 
because they had no others. ... They pretended not at first that this collection 
consisted of no other but what was divinely inspired.” 

Thus, either by direct assertion, or unavoidable inference, Le 
Clerc strips the Old Testament of infallibility, or “ divine author- 
ity,” and sends us adrift on the sea of gloomy distrust and dis- 
quieting conjecture. 

But, secondly, of the New Testament : 

** By these words, The Holy Ghost shall teach you in that hour what ye ought 
to say ; or, as St. Matthew has expressed it, It is not ye that speak, it is the 
Spiret of your heavenly Father that speaks in you ; Christ meant only to say 
this, viz. The spirit of courage and holiness, which the Gospel produces in 
your hearts, will teach you what ye ought to say. That is to say, that the 
apostles had no more to do, but to believe in the Gospel, to be assured that the 
disposition of spirit which that heavenly doctrine would give them, would never 
Jet them want words; not even when they were to defend themselves before 
the tribunals of the greatest powers.” 

In other and intelligible language, the inspiration and assistance 
here promised by Christ to his apostles, consisted in, and resulted 
from, their being good and courageous men. With whatever spe- 
ciousness it may be disguised, with whatever ambiguity it may be 
cloaked, this is the purport and intent of Le Clerc’s Letters upon 
Inspiration, which is pronounced by his American editor to be “a 
more perspicuous and satisfactory statement of the subject in 
question than is anywhere else to be found.” ‘Tell us not that 
there are passages in Le Clerc of a different and opposite cha- 
racter from that just quoted. We know it. Is a notorious liar 
not to be called such, because he sometimes tells the truth, espe- 
cially to accomplish his sinister purposes? Is a man not guilty of 
perjury because his story is inconsistent and_ self-contradictory? 
Is the absurdity of his story proof of his integrity? Is his disa- 
greement with himself indubitable evidence of his honesty? Le 
Clerc tells us further, that, 

“ The apostles had no extraordinary inspiration for writing their epistles.” 
p. 121. “ An inspiration is attributed to the apostles to which they never pre- 
tended, and whereof there is not the least mark left in their writings.” p. 123, 
“ Tt is very plain that the historians of the Scripture were not inspired, by the 
contradictions that are found in the several circumstances of their histories,’’ 
p- 66. 

Our limits forbid us to remark farther upon Le Clere and his 
American editor and voucher. We cannot forbear, however, 
adding that they have both outgone Wakefield, whose rashness of 
interpretation, and fearlessness of conjecture and consequence, 
have been seldom surpassed, but who, in his Essay on Inspiration, 


sense, we may speak of it as comprehending both the Old and New; since Christians 
admit in common with Jews, the authority of their sacred writings, as well as their own. 

“* When the canon of Scripture is spoken of, this catalogue of sacred books is meant ; 
and when a book is spoken of as canonical, the meaning is that it belongs to this cata- 
logue. The term was chosen to be thus used, as denoting that this collection of books 
is to be regarded as containing the complete and entire rule for the faith and practice of 
Christians ; a rude being the original meaning of the word canon.” 
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admits that supernatural assisiance and influence were promised 
by Christ to the apostles in the passages abuve quoted.* 

These selections exhibit a prominent feature in “ the perspicu- 
ous and satisfactory statement” of Le Clerc. 

Bui enough. It is perfectly clear that this writer and the edi- 
tors of the Christian Examiner, who published his crudities with- 
out note or comment, had no belief in the commonly received 
views of the inspiration and infallibility of the Sacred Writings. 

The following sentences are from an essay entitled, ‘ ‘The 
Beginning and Perfection of Christianity,” published in the 

‘hristian Examiner, 1826. ‘This is a piece of elegant incohe- 
( , g 
rence which we would specially recommend to the attention of 
those who would understand Unitarian incomprehensibilities. 

“ These extravagancies of credulity are owing to the false estimate which is 
so general of the nature and uses of the holy Scriptures; as if they were 
really written by the hand of the Almighty, and the essence of religion were 
left to be extracted from them alone and forever.” p. 105.—* Christianity is a 
blessing, which is not in any sense to stand still, but to be improved. It has 
never yet shown itself in its entire purity, or its full perfection. It is not so 
much to be restored to any former standard of now tarnished excellence, as to 


be carried on and perfected.”—‘ The Gospel..... is a revelation intended to 
be progressive.” —“ If Christianity does not consist in the writings which only 


testify of it, its perfection is not to be found in any arrangement of words into 
theories and systems.” 


We give another quotation from the Christian Examiner for 
1827, p. 347. 


“ We know very well that there was a time in the dark ages, and afterwards, 
when it was maintuined, we cannot say believed, for the propositioa does not 
admit of being believed, that the whole Bible, including the historical books of 
the Old Testament, was a revelation.” “It isa proposition which is so unin- 
telligible in any sense which one unacquainted with the writings of the New 
Testament can for a moment admit to be true, that we have no disposition to 
discuss it. The revelation from God, the glorious Gogzpel of the blessed God, 
does not consist of the historical books anid epistles which compose the New Tes- 
tameat, but of the sublime truths which God has taught us by Jesus Christ.” 


The conduciors of the Examiner may have found it necessary 
for the uninitiated, the timid and the conscientious, who follow their 
enlightened but precipitate leaders with circumspect reluctance, to 
utier their opinions in ambiguous and contradictory language. 
But we submit it to an enlightened and discriminating public to de- 
cide, whether the quotations we have made from Le Clerc, approv- 
ed as they were by the editor, and from the Christian Examiner, 


* As a proof of Wakefield’s independence alike of truth, reason, authority, or proba- 
bility, we will adduce but one sentence. On page 37th of his Essay, speaking of the 
apostles after the day of Pentecost, he says, “ Nor shall I be afraid of advancing it as my 
opinion, that many Christians in succeeding ages have been possessed of dispositions 
more benevolent and godlike, of understandings more liberal and enlightened, and have 
walked, in all respects, more worthy of their vocation, than most of the twelve apostles,” 
Wakefield had read Le Clere’s Letiers on Inspiration before he published his own Essay ; 
but even his headstrong presumption shrunk back from denying that Christ had assured 
his apostles of assistance from on high in the texts above quoted. The classical tutor at 

arrington could have received light, in our day, at Cambridge, N. E. 
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do not bear us out in the strong ground we have taken, that the 
Reviewer of Stuart, and other lealing Unitarians, have actually, 
for years, rejected the commonly received views of the inspir-:tion 
and infallilility of the Holy Scriptures. Our readers will now re- 
turn for a moment to the quotations already made from the : Jisci- 
ple and Examiner, in which the writers profess to receive the 
Scriptures, as Christians generally receive them, and to consider it 
‘extremely presumptuous” to charge them with rejeciing those 
Scriptures, and then decide for themselves on the integrity and 
trustworthiness of those, who represent themselves as almost ihe 
only “rational and enlightened theologians” on the Americar. 
continent. 

Let it not be forgotten, that the Reviewer under consideration 
fills the highly responsible station of a teacher of those who are ex- 
pected to occupy the pulpits of the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land. Itis with him, in a special manner, to mould the opinions of 
the liberal Clergy. His opinion is with numbers authority, and 
his decision law. But we ask the people of Massachusetts if they 
will receive their religious teachers from the guidance of infidelity, 
and with the stamp of skepticism? Would you suffer Huine to shape 
the minds of your clergy ? Shall Cicero and Seneca, Bolingbroke 
and Lord Heibert be of equal authority in the pulpits of Boston 
with John and Matthew, Paul and Peter? People of Massachusetts, 
for what purpose have you founded and cherished Harvard Uni- 
versity ? Why have you reared those magnificent structures? Whiy 
have you collected those libraries of various learning, and appara- 
tus of curious coptrivance? Why have you liberally endowed those 
numerous professorships? Why have public patronage and private 
munificence poured their combined and accumulated treasures 
upon this favored spot? Have the people of Massachusetts of all 
denominations thus munificently endowed this ancient institution to 
make it “ the bulwark,” “the pure and uncorrupted fountain-head 
of Unitarianism ?” Have all parties combined thus liberally to pour 
out the treasures of the State for the exclusive use and behoof of 
a sect, composing but a fraction of the Commonwealth? Citizens 
of Massachusetts, have you known and reflected that your dona- 
tions, and the benefactions of the pious dead have been, apd are siill 
employed, to support men and advance principles that go to an en- 
tire subversion of the Word of God? Are you ready to renounce 
Revelation, and take in its stead the evanescent phantom of Ration- 
alism? Have you given up your confidence in God’s Word? If not, 
can you trust your sons to the guidance, and bestow your wealth to 
the support of those, who declare that “the Scriptures are not a 
revelation”? Spirits of the sainted dead, Hopkins, and Hollis, and 
Henchman, gave ye of your treasures, offered ye your prayers, to 
advance the cause of Infidelity, and to raise up enemies to the 
Word and the Son of God? We call upon the Overseers and the 
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Corporation of Harvard University, in the name of the State, whose 
most cherished Institution is entrusted to their care, and we ask 
them if it is by their consent, their sanction, and their authority, 
that the Scriptures are rejected as God’s revelation? We ask them 
if they will continue in office a man who openly rejects the Serip- 
tures, and teaches professedly religious teachers “ that the Scrip- 
tures are not a Revelation?” These are solemn questions and we 
wish them to be solemnly considered. If the Overseers and the 
Corporation are prepared to sustain such principles as have been 
openly avowed in the late developements by this Reviewer, let the 
people of Massachusetts know it, and act accordingly. 

In closing, we will suggest for the Reviewer’s meditation, a pas- 
sage which Hume introduce into his first edition of his ‘* Treatise 
of Human Nature,” though he expunged it from the later editions. 
“1 am affrighted and confounded with that forlora solitude, in 
which I am placed by my philosophy. When I look abroad, I 
forsee, on every side, dispute, contradiction and distraction. 
When I turn my eyes inward, I find nothing but dovbt and igno- 
rance. Where am I, or what? From what causes do I derive ex- 
istence, or to what condition do I return? Lam confounded with 
these questions; and I begin to fancy myself ia the most deplora- 
ble condition imaginable, environed with the deepest darkness.” 
De te, fabula narratur. 


An Account oF THE ConTROVERSY IN THE First ParisH IN 
CamBrince ; 1827—1829. Published pursuant to a vote of 
the Church. Boston: 'T. R. Marvin. pp. 58. 

ConTROVERSY BETWEEN THE First ParisH 1v CAMBRIDGE AND 
Rev. Dr. Hotmes, THEIR LaTE Pastor. Published by the 
Parish Committee. Cambridge: E. W. Metcalf & Co. pp. 
103. 


Most of our readers know that differences have existed, for a 
considerable time past, between the venerable pastor of the first 
church and society in Cambridge, and a portion of the people of 
his charge. In the publications, whose titles we have given, the 
origin and progress of these differences are detailed. A Com- 
mittee of the Church first published their “ Account,” &c. con- 
sisting of documents, or impartial abstracts of documents, with 
such notes and observations as were deemed necessary, in order 
to a full understanding of the subject. A committee of the parish, 
not satisfied with what the church had published, have followed 
with another and larger pamphlet, in which all the documents are 
said to be given entire, with explanatory paragraphs and remarks, 
intended as a reply to the representations of the church. 
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The abstracts, in the first pamphlet, of some of the communi- 
cations to Dr. Holmes are called, in the second, “ mutilations and 
misrepresentations ;” though no instance is attempted to be shown 
in which the sense of them is not fairly stated. And if the com- 
mittee of the church need an apology for not publishing all these 
communications entire, the committee of the parish have furnished 
a sufficient apology, by actually laying them before the public. 
For duller and more uninteresting papers than some of them 
prove to be, we have never tasked ourselves to examine. Take, 
for instance, one (pp- 31—39) occ upying nearly eight large octavo 
pes zes of beevier; 1 in which a variety oi subjects, near and remote, 

e introduced. To those who wish to read themselves to sleep 
ater a comforieble dinner, or to suffer a literary penance for 
previous delinquencies, we recommend the perusal of this “ ad- 
dress” (so called) as an admirable specific. 

But to return to the subject. Dr. Holmes was settled at Cain- 
bridge in 1792. He was then, and uniformly has been, an avowedly 
Calvinistic minister. At that period, although a species of Unita- 
rianism had been embraced by a few in Massachusetts, the ex- 
istence of it was closely concealed. Nobody professed it—nobody 
preached it. ‘There were differences of opmion among Congre- 
gational ministers, but none preached against the trinity, or the 
atonement, or perhaps any of the essential doctrines of the Gospel. 
Consequently, pulpit exc hanges were, with propriety, promiscuous. 

But after a course of years, the Unitarian leaven, which had 
been secretly operating, began to disclose itself. The evidences 
of its existence became more and more decisive. The name 
Unitarian was at length avowed ; individuals ranged themselves 
on one side or the other; and the sect began to assume 24 ap- 
pearance of organization. ‘These changes on the part of Unita- 
rians—all which are matters of unquestionable notoriety—brought 
Orthodox clergymen of the standing of Dr. Holmes into circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty and trial. ‘To refuse an exchange of 
pulpits with an old friend and acquaintance on the bare suspicion of 
his being a Unitarian, seemed hardly justifiable ; and to catechize 
him respecting his belief might be thought impertinent. The 
easter, if not the wiser and safer course seemed to be, to presume 
that things were in a good measure correct, hope for the best, and 
err (if it must be so) on the side of charity. In this way, Dr. 
Holmes proceeded in a course of promiscuous exchanges, till he felt 
that he could proceed no further. The principles in which he 
was educated, which he believed and valued, and which he had 
uniformly maintained, forbade it. He declined exchanges, as he 
saw reason to justify it, with individuals, and at length ceased 
entirely from ministerial intercourse of this sort, with those who 
are commonly regarded as Unitarians. Not long after this, in a 
season of special seriousness with some of his people, occasional 
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religious meetings were introduced, during the week, and on the 
evening of the Sabbath. 

In the Unitarian part of his parish, which proved to be a majority 
of the legal voters, these measures produced a strong excitement, 
and were the commencement and ground of the controversy 
detailed in the publications before us. ‘Two memorials from 
“sundry inhabitants of the parish” were first sent to Dr. Holmes ; 
to both of which he replied. Four parish meetings were then 
severally held, the first January 7th, the second March 20th, the 
third April 5th, and the fourth May 17th, 1828, at which meetings 
the parish voted to request Dr. Holmes to exchange with ministers 
of * the liberal denomination ;” to ‘ reject Dr. Watts’ Psalms and 
Hymns, and substitute therefor the collection used in the chapel of 
Harvard University ;” to consent to the settlement of a colleague; 
to discontinue his evening lectures, and his exchanges with Cai- 
vinistic ministers; and, in case he refused compliance, “ to ask a 
dismissal from his office.” ‘They also voted to invite Unitarian 
ministers to preach in the meeting-house, without asking the consent 
of Dr. Holmes; and afterwards to request him to give his consent. 
Against all these proceedings, a respectable minority of the parish 
remonstrated, and to all the requests made to him, Dr. Holmes 
replied. After the parish meeting in May, the long and elaborate 
“‘ address,” of which we have already spoken, was sent to the 
pastor,---to which he replied with a becoming brevity. 

The next parish meeting was held on the 22d of last December, 
at which time a committee was appointed to propose to Dr. Holmes 
a mutual council to decide the question of his dismission ; and, in 
case he refused, to call an exparte council for the same purpose. 
At this meeting, two memorials were presented, one from a minority 
of the parish, and another from the church, requesting the parish 
to take no measures to effect the dismission of the pastor, without 
the concurrence of the church ; the church signifying, at the same 
time, its readiness to concur in the choice of a mutual council for 
the purpose mentioned, in case it may be admitted. Respecting 
these memorials no order was taken, except to lay them on the 
table. 

From this point, commences the correspondence between the 
committee of the parish, and Dr. Holmes, respecting the calling 
of a mutual council. The committee propose such a council, 
according to the vote of the parish ; and Dr. Holmes very readily 
accedes, on condition that the church (in conformity with right 
and usage) may be known and represented in the transaction. 
The church also expresses a readiness to concur, and a willingness 
that the committee of the parish should select one half of the 
proposed council. But no; the committee have no power to 
admit the church, and if they had power, they declare that they 
would not do it. After repeated communications, one way and 
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the other, in which Dr. Holnies does not refuse to unite in calling 
a council, even on the terms proposed by the parish, the corres- 
pondence is broken off by the committee, and an exparte council 
is called. Protests are entered against the jurisdiction of this 
council, by Dr. Holmes, a committee of the church, and a mi- 
nority of the parish, on the ground that a regular mutual council 
had not been refused. The council, however, determined to 
proceed, and after hearing one side of the case, recommended the 
dismission of Jr. Holmes. The parish voted his dismission 
accordingly, and closed the house of worship against him. 

Subsequently to this, another council was called by Dr. Holmes 
and the church, which decided that he “had not in any way 
forfeited his office as pastor of the first church and parish in 
Cambridge, but that he is still, according to ecclesiastical usage, 
the pastor and minister of said church and parish.” Since his 
exclusion from the meeting-house, Jr. Holmes, with a large ma- 
jority of the church, and a respectable minority of the parish, 
have continued to meet for public worship by themselves; and 
the two or three members of the church, who have acted with the 
parish, and continue to worship in the old house, now claim to be 
the church. They have taken it upon them, without previous 
notice or reproof, to dismiss the deacons ; have substituted one of 
their own number, as a deacon; have admitted new members, 
&e. Xe. 

Such is a brief account of the origin and progress of this con- 
troversy, up to the present time. We have felt it important, first, 
to make our readers acquainted with the material facts in the 
case; we shall next proceed to offer a few remarks. 

The public will here leart: what are the claimed, exercised, and 
(so far as Unitarian authority goes) the admitted rights of a Unita- 
rian parish. In the course of this controversy, the first parish in 
Cambridge have asserted certain things as their right, and the 
Unitarian Council have publicly honored and commended them 
for doing it. What then are some of the rights which, in the 
— of this venerable council, belong to a Unitarian parish ? 

hen they have themselves receded from the ground on which 
the society was established, adopted another system of religion, 
and become in fact another denomination, and their minister, 
holding fast his integrity, refuses to change his religion with them, 
they have a right to censure him and contend with him for his 
obstinacy, and for acting according to his own principles. ‘They 
have a right to insist with whom he shall exchange pulpits, and 
with whom he shall not exchange ; what Hymns he shall use in 
public worship, and what he shall not use. ‘They have a right to 
invite other ministers to preach in his pulpit, without seeking his 
consent ; to insist that he shall stop all special religious meetings ; 
and in case he refuses or demurs in view of measures such as 
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these, that he shall ask a dismission from office.. And in taking 
measures to effect his dismission, they have a right, not simply to 
proceed without the church when it refuses to take part with them, 
or chooses to stand aloof from them, but to reject and trample on 
the church, when its concurrence is offered and urged. And if 
the pastor hesitates as to the propriety of measures which go thus 
to degrade and annihilate the church, they have a right “ forthwith” 
to call an exparte council of their own stamp to come and sanction 
his removal. And this council, having (one the deed for whch 
they were assembled, have a right to say in conclusion “ We 
honor the members of this parish, for the marked d-¥eration, 
candor, frankness, veneration for the Christian minstry and for 
the institutions of the Gospel, apparent in all thet measurcs’” !— 
It is well, at least, for churches and ministers, that the rights 
claimed for Unitarian Parishes are begianing © be understood. 
Those connected with -hem will better Know in future what pre- 
tensions are made, aad What kind of treatment may be anticipated. 

And here we cannot help inquiring what would be the effect, if 
rights such as those hee asseried were generally exercised on the 
part of parishes. Wh.\ would be the effect on the character and 
standing of ministers? What would become of their independence ? 
What would be left to their discretion? Parishes might almost as 
well have wooden ministers, and move them about with a crank 
and pulley, and then th2re would be no further difficulty. 

One of the measures of which the parish in Cambridge have 
complained, and which they deemed it their right and their duty 
to control, was the prectice of holding special religious meetings. 
But why should they L2 displeased with such meetirgs, or under- 
take to put a stop to them? They were not compelled or urged 
to attend them. And f some of their neighbors wished peacea- 
bly to asserable—not tc drink, gamble and swear ; or to carouse, 
talk scandal, and make themselves merry—but to unite in solemn 
prayer and praise to God, and in attending to what they deemed 
the important truths of his word ; why should. they object and 
censure? Was this an evidence of their liberality? Suppose 
some half dozen famijes in the parish had agreed to meet occa- 
sionally at each other’s houses for social and convivial enjoyment, 
and the members of the church had got together, and voted that 
these meetings should be discontinued; would not those who 
attended them have been displeased with such treatment? Would 
they not have declared it an infringement of their natural liberty 
and rights? Or suppose that some eight or ten individuals had 
been in the practice of meeting frequently, to read Unitarian papers 
and tracts, discuss debatable points, and promote their acquain- 
tance with Unitarian doctrines; and Dr. Holmes and his friends 
had undertaken to stop them; would not the individuals in question 
have resented and, resisted such interference? Would they not 
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have pronounced it insufferable insolence? But why might not 
Dr. H. and his friends endeavor to stop a meeting such as this, 
with as much propriety as his opposers might endeavor to stop his 
meetings? We repeat it, nobody was compelled to attend the 
religious meetings at Cambridge. Nobody, so far as appears, was 
unduly urged to attend them. All was voluntary, and all was 
carried on in a peaceable, unostentatious, quiet manner. Yet 
liberal gentlemen of the parish, who never attended them, and 
were€ never expected to attend, are greatly disquieted, and insist 
that the “eetings shall be stopped; and if their minister will not 
consent to Stap them, he shall be dismissed ! 

It is curious » observe the manner in which this demand of the 
parish is attempted tu be justified. ‘ ‘The majority of the parish- 
ioners have religions rights---they have the right to support their 
own principles---they have q right to defend them against all 
attacks and proselyting efform—tliey have a tight to protect them 
against being clouded, degraded and broyght int) conten t-— 
consequently it is both their right and their duty to stop ell veli- 
gious meetings where principles are inculcaed which ditier from 
those of the majority.’ p. 29. We have no quoted the argument 
in full, but we have given the scope of it, ai as nearly as poss’ble 
in the words of the writer. And truly---were it not for his st.:- 
passing originality---we should suspect he had borrowed it from 
some of the disquisitions of Archbishop Laué against Conventicles 
in England; or, more probably, from some labored argument by 
the Unitarian pastors of Geneva, who, ‘to defend ‘heir system 
against all attacks and proselyting efforts, anc’ to protect it against 
being clouded, degraded, or brought into cortempt,’ have prohib- 
ited all, “who desire to be set apart to Se Gospel ministry” 
among them, from preaching on the Divinit¥ of Christ, “ original 
sin,” “ effectual calling,” and “ predestination.” By the same 
argument, the Catholics might have justified themselves for sup- 
pressing the religious meetings of the early Protestants; or the 
star-chamber court of Queen Elizabeth for Karassing and punish- 
ing the Non-conformists ; or any illiberal and intolerant majority 
for distressing the consciences and trampling on the rights of those 
within their power. 

The subject of pulpit exchanges was obviously a principal 
ground of the difficulty at Cambridge. Instead of leaving their 
minister to regulate his own exchanges, according to his discretion 
and his sense of duty, the parish undertook to regulate them for 
him. ‘They took it upon them to tell him with whom it was their 
pleasure that he should exchange, and with whom he should not 
exchange; and their pleasure was, that he should exchange with 
ministers of their sentiments, and not with those @f his own. 

We have already seen that, owing to the steadfastness of Dr. 
Holmes in his religious principles, while numbers ground him were 
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letting themselves down, step after step, and discarding one essen- 
tial doctrine after another, he was brought, at length, into circum- 
stances of great delicacy and difficulty, in regard to his ministerial 
intercourse. It is not necessary to determine whether all the trying 
questions of this nature, which came before him, were decided 
correctly ; we doubt not they were decided conscientiously, and 
in the fear of God. ‘There can be no doubt now that he has, in 
some instances, given up his pulpit (we are authorized to say 
unwittingly*) to those who, at the time, were Unitarians. But 
certainly, as we think, the Unitarian part of his parish are the last 
persons who ought to reproach him with this, or to take advantage 
of it against him. Were they not pleased to have it so? And 
did they not importune him to continue his exchanges with Uni- 
tarian ministers, even after he had become satisfied as to their 
principles? With what face, then, do they now turn round upon 
him, and urge these exchanges as matter of reproach ? 

It is obvious that this subject of exchanges is one which lies very 
near to the hearts of Unitarians. It is one on which they lay more 
stress, probably, than on every other. A variety of considerations 
goes to convince us that they are comparatively indifferent in re- 
spect to doctrines. A man may believe this or that, and it is of 


* In the publication by the parish committee, Dr. Holmes is repeatedly charged with 
having exchanged pulpits with those whom he ‘new at the time to be Unitarians. But this 
charge he authorizes us to say is unfounded. And is it not unreasonable in those, who 
were so careful in former years to conceal their sentiments, to presume and allege now, 
that others must necessarily have known them! At the time of Dr. Kirkland’s elevation 
to the Presidency of Harvard Coliege (as Mr. Parkman informs us) ke had never preached 
Unitarian sentiments. Of the members of the Boston Association in 1812, says the same 
writer, “ there is only one whom, from anything I ever heard him offer, either in private 
or in his pulpit, I, or any body else, would have a right to call a Unitarian.” Previous to 
1815, there was but one professed Unitarian society in Boston or the vicinity, and this 
was never Congregational. Nor, previous to this year, are we aware that a sermon had 
been published by a Congregational minister in all the Eastern part of Massachusetts, 
from which it could be certainly known that he was a Unitarian. In 1815, the heresy was 
dragged into light ; but still many of the Unitarian clergy were slow to acknowledge that 
they were in the number of its abettors. In some instances, when Dr. Holmes inquired 
of individuals of whom he had suspicions, they returned him no answer; and in others, 
an ambiguous answer was returned: “I was always a Unitarian; I always believed in 
one God.” Unitarian seutiments were seldom expressed by clergymen in his presence ; 
and when they were expressed, exchanges were afterwards declined with such persons, 
In regard to several, Dr. Holmes was left to infer that they were Unitarians, from their 
backwardness to give him desired information on the subject—or from the dissatisfaction 
of their Orthodox parishioners—or from their preferring to have intercourse with those 
whom he knew to be Unitarians—or from their connecting themselves with the American 
Unitarian Association. Doubtless, Dr. Holmes might have known more on this subject 
—perhaps he ought to have known more—than he says he did know. The subject was 
painful, and he was willing, if possible, not to look at it. He was slow to believe that any 
of his ministerial friends and acquaintances had departed from the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Certainly, however, Dr. H. is the only competent judge of what he knew, and of what 
he did not know, and he declares that the charge of continuing pulpit exchanges with 
those whom he knew at the time to be Unitarians is without foundation. 

An attempt is made in the publication by the parish committee to fasten on Dr. H. the 
charge of aksing his principles, on the ground that he once acted conscientiously in 
admitting those whom he knew to be Unitarians into his pulpit ; and now acts conscien- 
tiously in excluding them. But Dr. H. denies that he ever ies admitted those into his 
pulpit whom he knew at the time ‘to be Unitarians. Consequently, the syllogism, con- 
structed by the learned barrister with such exquisite art and workmanship, will be found 
at last like a “ tub without a bottom”—or “a bag with holes.” 
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little consequence. He may embrace or reject what doctrine he 
pleases ; and if he will only believe them to be good Christians 
and consent to hold fellowship with them, it is all very well. But 
they do care about being separated from the general community of 
Orthodox believers, and left to stand by themselves. They do 
care about being refused ministerial fellowship and intercourse with 
those of other denominations.* This being the case, does not the 
Orthodox minister, who still continues his exchanges with them, 
give over to them every thing they wish? Does he not yield the 
point to them, so far as they trouble themselves at all about it? And 
may it not be, that he is doing more to obstruct the progress of 
truth, and promote fatal errors, (we do not mean intentionally, but 
really) than though he was a Unitarian himself ?—We wish not to 
treat this subject harshly. We know it is attended with difficulties 
in certain cases, and we are willing to make all due allowances. 
But it should be remembered that much light has been thrown up- 
on it, since it came under public discussion ; that all concerned 
have better means of understanding it than they once had; and 
that those few Orthodox brethren who still are hesitating on the 
point of ministerial intercourse—linge ring between the two oppo- 
site systems, and endeavoring, if possible, to hold them together— 
doubting, whether to attempt getting round the cross, or to take it 
up—are standing in circumstances of extreme peril, and assuming 
a fearful responsibility. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the validity of Dr. Holmes’ dis- 
mission from the first parish in Cambridge, depends on the right of 
jurisdiction claimed by the ex-parte council by which his dismis- 
sion was recommended. If that council was regularly convened, 
and had legal and proper cognizance of the case submitted to it, 
then is his dismission valid; but if not, his connexion with the par- 
ish still remains. 

The objections to the jurisdiction of this exparte council are 
two-fold : First, a regular mutual council had not been refused,+ so 
that no exparte council could properly be called; and secondly, 
if an exparte council might have been called, the one which was 
called was not impartial.—So far from refusing a mutual council, 
Dr. Holmes repeatedly and uniformly expressed his willingness 
to unite in such a council; and the church as often expressed their 
readiness to concur in the measure. And why was not the coun- 
cil in which they wished to unite a fair and proper one? It certain- 

* The parish committee inform us that “liberal preachers do not wish to exchange with 
Calvinists as as such, but are willing to maintain a pastoral intercourse with them, as Chris- 
tians.” p. "71. For the mighty distinction here made, the Committee are perbaps indebt- 
ed to one of their witnesses, “distinguished” (as they say) “for bis veracity and truth,” 
{p- 8) who declared that he had not ‘applied the term “ denunciatory” to the preaching of 

Holmes, and should not ; when, having been asked before the Council whether “the 
Doctor’s preaching was not denunciatory, he had testified that it was—although he did not 


himself supply the ellipsis, and make use of the obnoxious term ! 
t It may well be doubted whether a regwar mutual council had been offered. 
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ly was agreeable to the usages of our churches; why was it not 
agreeable to reason and jftstice? Here were two bodies interested 
in an existing connexion, the church and the parish. Measures 
were proposed to be taken by the parish to dissolve this connexion ; 
and why should not the church be consulted? In the Sandwich 
case, where the church oljected to the calling of a mutual council, 
the parish were justified by Chief Justice Parsons in disregarding 
these objections, on the ground that if they had been allowed to 
prevail, no council could have been called, and the parish would 
have had no remedy. But here, the members of the church did not 
object to the calling of a mutual council. ‘They approved of the 
measure, and were ready to unite in it. ‘They were willing the 
parish should have a council, of which they might select one half, 
and before which they should be heard in any manner they chose. 
Here, therefore, the claims of the church presented no obstacle to 
the parish’s obtaining a fair hearing, and all the remedy which they 
could reasonably desire. Hence, the reasoning of the Chief Jus- 
tice, so far as it applies to the case before us, goes rather to show 
that the church ought to have been admitted. ‘The church can- 
not be allowed to exercise their rights to prevent a dissatisfied par- 
ish from having a council—the only remedy which the law pro- 
vides.’ This is the principle established by Judge Parsons in the 
Sandwich case. But will it not follow from this, that the church 
have rights, and that when they are willing to exercise them in a 
proper way—in a way not to hinder, but to further, the calling of a 
regular council, the parish may not olject to their being exercised ? 

If, according to the decision of our courts, a church and parish 
were so far distinct bodies, that a minister might be dismissed from 
the one, and still retain his relation to the other, there would be 
more reason in the doctrine that one body might take measures to 
effect his dismission, independent of the other. But a distinction 
of this nature between the two bodies is not allowed. If a minister 
is dismissed from his parish, he is dismissed, we are told, from his 
church of course. And yet, will it be pretended—can it be, that 
the church are to have no voice in the question of his dismission ? 
Shall their pastor, their presiding officer, be taken from them by 
the vote of another body, a parish, and they not be permitted to 
say yea or nay? 

The principal reason why the committee of the parish chose to 
disregard the rights of the church, and refused to unite with them 
in the choice of a council was, they were afraid the church would 
oppose them. ‘The following are their own words : 


“ What good reason could exist, in favor of the parish’s admitting them, as a 
body distinct from the parish, when it was certain from their preceding eonduct, 
that they, if so admitted, would make all the resistance in their power to the 
a of the parish to remedy the evils of which they complained, and would 
give Dr. Holmes all their assistance and support in his opposition to the prinei- 
ples and wishes of the parish ? The parish could not, without contravening thei" 
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principles, violating the dictates of their judgement, and endangering their 
most valuable rights, admit the church, as such, §o be a party in the controversy, 
when they had numerous and strong reasons for believing, that such a_ hostile 
company would make great efforts to obstruct all their proceedings to regain 
their rights, and, if possible, defeat those rights.” 


But what ifthe church were expected to oppose the wishes 
of the parish? Was this a good reason why they should not be al- 
lowed their just rights? When two neighbors differ, shall one of 
them be prohibited from exercising his rights, on the ground that 
if they are permitted to him, he may be expected the more effect- 
ually to oppose the other? A very singular reason this, to be offer- 
ed and urged before the public ! 

But on the supposition that Dr. Holmes, instead of offering and 
urging a regular mutual council, as he uniformly did, had actually 
refused one, so that the committee of the parish might be justified 
in calling an exparte council; they were bound to call an impartial 
council, and to constitute, so far as possible, a fair and equitable 
tribunal. On this point, the decisions of our courts are explicit. 
“We are clearly of opinion,” says Chief Justice Parsons, “ that 
when either party shall renounce the right of uniting in the election 
of a council, the other party ought, in their choice, to select men 
who are not partial, prejudiced, or unfriendly to the character of the 
opposite party.” ‘Term Reports, Vol. ix, p. 290. But was the 
exparte council at Cambridge an impartial one? It appears on 
the face of the publications before us, that the Congregationalists 
of Massachusetts are divided into two parties. Indeed the whole 
controversy at Cambridge had its origin and foundation in such a 
division. But this parish committee, who were bound to select an 
impartial council, if they selected any, did actually select all its 
members from one of these parties, and from their own party. 
Every member was a decided Unitarian, and was doubtless select- 
ed because he was a Unitarian. Every member belonged to that 
denomination with which Dr. Holmes had declined ministerial in- 
tercourse, and might be expected to indulge prejudices against him 
on this very account.* Yet the committee have the confidence to 
assure the public, that their council was impartially chosen ! 

We had intended to remark on the various misrepresentations in 
the publication by the parish committee, but shall have room to 
notice only a few. 

It is said that the church in Cambridge wished “ to govern the 
parish,” and were determined “ to exercise an absolute control 
over the parish.” pp. 5,17. But where is the evidence in sup- 
port of these assertions? If the committee of the parish have a par- 


* The parish committee inform us that “ neither law nor reason required the parish to 
choose, as members of that council, those who had adopted the Calvinistic exclusive sys- 
tem, and firmly united themselves to support it, and decided the most important question in 
the case before hand.” p.91. So they 4 cai those exclusively who, by rejecting and op- 
posing this system, had “ decided the most important question in the case beforehand’! ! 
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ticle of evidence of this sort, we can only say that they have not 
published it. In both :he pamphlets, the church appears in the at- 
titude, not of encroaching on the rights of the parish, but of de- 
fending its own rights ; ; not of aiming at the control of others, but 
of protecting itself against the foot that was lifted to trample it in 
the dust. ‘The communications of the committee to Dr. Holmes 
are many of them sufficiently arrogant,* but we scarcely remember 
an instance in which they speak of the church, except in a way 
which implies contempt. 

The parish committee assert respecting Dr. Holmes’ predeces- 
sor, Mr. Hilliard, that “he was perfectly Unitarian in his theolo- 
gy.” p. 5. But this assertion is made, not only without satisfac- 
tory proof, but against it. Did Mr. Hilliard profe ess himself a Uni- 
tarian? Or did he ever preach against the trinity, or the proper Di- 
Vinity and atonement of Jesus Christ ? Never. So far from it, unless 
he can be supposed to have used language in a peculiar sense, and 
with the intention to deceive, he was a believer and defender of 
Trinitarian Theology. He taught that “ our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
Supreme Head and Lord of all things, governs boti it, [the 
church] and all things in heaven and earth for the good of it”’—t+ 
that “ the introduction of sin into the world gave rise to the wncar- 
nation, the sufferings and the death of Christ”—* that the offering 
which Christ made once for all is a sufficient atonement for the sins of 
men”—that “ all who are justified, and so freed from death, are thus 
exempted from it only by virtue of the blood of Christ”—*that all 
spiritual blessings are conveyed through the one only Mediator, 
who is the propitiation for our sins, and our Advocate with the 
Father”—*“ that the hearts of all men are in the hands of God,” and 
“that his agency is absolutely necessary to open men’s eyes, and 
to lead them to consider the things of their peace”—that the im- 
penitent should “ seek earnestly to God, that he would give them 
a new heart and a new spirit”—that “ the doctrine of the media- 
tion of Christ is according to godliness’”—and that “ the Gospel un- 
folds the glorious plan of redemption, which was laid in the coun- 
sels of infinite wisdom and goodness before the foundation of the 
world.” {—Is this * perfectly Unitarian theology?” Is language 
such as this now heard from Unitarian pulpiis throughout the 
country ? Let those who sit under the droppings of such pulpits 
read and judge for themselves. 


* One of the most reprehensible traits in the publication by this committee, is the man- 
ner in which they often speak of Dr. Holmes. Witness a “ pre ~amble” p. 43, a “ specifi- 
cation” &c. p. 65, and their notes and comments generally. Conside in the age, char- 
acter, and standing of Dr. H., and his long and useful ministry in Cambridge, it comports 
with all our ideas of ropriety and decency to consider the language here applied to him 
as highly exce ptiosable and indecorous. Yet the Unitarian counc il “ honor the members 
of the parish” for their “ veneration of the Christian ministry” ! 

t These are not the words of Mr. Hilliard, but are quoted by him with ; ames ation, 

¢ Manuscript Sermons on Heb, xii. 25, on Isaiah lii. 4, on 1 Tim. vi. 3, on Rom. v. 15, 


16, on 1 John i. 9, and on Eph. v. 1. 
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In order to show that Dr. Holmes, by refusing to exchange 
with professed Unitarians, has innovated on the practice of his 
predecessors, it is insisted by the parish committee that both Dr. 
Appleton and Mr. Hilliard “ maintained a friendly pastoral inter- 
course with the most liberal Congregational ministers in the 
vicinity.” p. 18. But how is this fact at all to the purpose? 
Were “the most liberal Congregational ministers in the vicinity,” 
in the days of Dr. Appleton or of Mr. Hilliard, professedly Uni- 
tarian? Had they assumed this name? Or did they preach this 
doctrine? Nobody pretends it. There was not a professedly 
Unitarian Congregational Church in Massachusetts, previous to 
1815, and there was scarcely a clergyman who would not have 
thought himself slandered, had he been called a Unitarian ? 

It is pretended, in the publication by the parish committee, that 
Unitarians have not “altered their religious principles,” but are 
the same now that they were in the former part of Dr. Holmes’ 
ministry. p. 42. But is this true? We do not believe that it is: 
Indeed we could show conclusively, from a comparison of the 
printed performances of several distinguished individuals, that 
sueh is not the case.—It is of less consequence, however, to 
ascertain whether Unitarians have actually changed their princi- 
ples, than whether they have made a fuller manifestation of their 
principles: For while their principles were concealed and un- 
known, the same ministers might consistently have held intercourse 
with them, who now refuse it. But on this latter point, there is 
no room for a question. Previous to 1815, as we have already 
said, no Congregational minister or church in Massachusetts was 
professedly Unitarian. And subsequently to that period, the sys- 
tem has been unfolded and exhibited, slowly, gradually, and with 
the greatest caution. First, the Trinity is professedly given up 3 
then the atonement ;* then the kindred doctrines of grace. Next, 
we are told that there is no devil, and no eternal punishment for 
the wicked. Some deny that there is any soul separate from the 
body ; and some that there will be any day of judgement, or 
resurrection from the dead. Recently, the binding authority of 
the fourth commandment is set aside, and the New Testament is 
declared to be not a revelation from God. In this way, there 
have been continual changes—an increasing departure from the 
truth—a relinquishment of one point of doctrine after another, 
either in reality, in manifestation, or in both, from the first appear- 
ance of Unitarianism in this country, to the present hour. No 
change among Unitarians for the last thirty years! If the change 
is as great, and in the same direction, for thirty years to come ; in 
some congregations there will be no trace or vestige of Chris- 
tianity left—perhaps not so much even as the name. 


* Says Dr. Channing in his controversy with Dr. Worcester, “‘ The doctrine of the 
atonement is not rejected by Unitarians.” Remarks, &c. p. 17. This was in 1815. 
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We had noted many other topics in the history of this contro- 
versy, as requiring animadversion ; but our remarks must be has- 
tened to aclose. We cannot, however, forbear calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to measures which have been taken by certain 
individuals, since the exclusion of Dr. Holmes from the house of 
worship. The church, as is their duty, continue with their vene- 
rable pastor, counsellor and friend. But two or three of the 
members—who have uniformly opposed the endeavors of their 
brethren to maintain the rights of the church, and co-operated 
with those who were striving to trample on and crush it—have 
forsaken their exiled pastor, and continue to worship with the 
parish. And these men now affect to consider themselves as 
constituting the church. ‘They have held what they denominate 
church meetings—have taken it upon them to depose the deacons 
---have created a deacon (so called) from among themselves--- 
have admitted new members, &c. &c. ‘The pretence that mea- 
sures such as these are according to the institution of Christ, need 
not be examined ; for (so far as we know) it is not urged. And 
we will not believe---no, for the credit of our country we will not 
yet believe, that they will be sanctioned by the courts of Massa- 
chusetts. ‘The Dedham case, it has been thought, was bad 
enough; but this surpasses even that: For there the exiled 
church had no pastor to follow, and consequently could not be 
sustained, in the course they pursued, by all the reasons which 
apply in the instance now under consideration. 

But we need not enlarge. ‘To the blessing of benignant heaven, 
to the protection of an Almighty Saviour, and to the sympathies, 
charities and prayers of all their brethren, we commit the once 
favored but now afflicted church in Cambridge. Sustained, as it 
has been, by the prayers and labors, and watered with the tears of 
many who are now with God, it will not, we confidently believe, 
be forgotten or forsaken. It shall yet arise from oppression, and 
be clothed with strength and beauty. And those who compose it 
shall be constrained to look up to their covenant Head and say, 
‘For a small moment hast thou forsaken us, but with great 
mercies hast thou gathered us. In a little wrath thou didst hide 
thy face from us for a moment, but with everlasting kindness hast 
thou had mercy on us, O Lord, our Strength and our Redeemer.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
EXTRACT FROM A CHARGE BY THE REV. DR. EMMONS. 


On the 17th of June last, the Rev. Elam Smalley was ordained as colleague 
Pastor with the Rev. Dr. Emmons over the church and congregation in Frank- 
lin, Mass. The sermon on the occasion was by the Rev. Mr. Thompson of 
Rehoboth, and the charge to Mr. Smalley by the venerable senior Pastor. It 
is presumed that most of our readers, whether they entirely accord in sentiment 
with Dr. Emmons or not, will be interested to know how such a man would 
express himself on such an occasion. The following extract includes the 
greater part of his charge. 


Dear Sir,—More than fifty years ago, while standing near this memorable 
spot, | was consecrated to the pastoral office over the church and religious 
society in this place, by my then fathers and brethren in the ministry, who have 
long since finished their course, and gone the way of all the earth. A vivid 
recollection of those past scenes and events awakens the most serious, the most 
pa and the most grateful reflections, anticipations, and emotions in my 

reast, on this affecting occasion. Though I have very frequently attended the 
usual solemnities of an ordination ; yet this, in which I am appointed to bear a 
part, is to me, in many respects, the most solemn and interesting one that I 
ever attended in the long course of my protracted life. I never read of but one 
man who was ever placed in a situation more striking, or more impressive than 
mine, at this present moment ; and I hope I do feel, in some measure, as Aaron 
felt, when Moses, at the divine command, took him and Eleazar his son up to 
mount Hor, in the sight of all the congregation of Israel, on the day of his 
death ; and there stripped off liis sacerdotal robes, and put them upon Eleazar 
his son, and his successor in the most holy and sacred office on earth. This 
instance, dear sir, is instructive to usboth. It tells me that I must soon die; 
but it supposes that you may yet live many years ; and in that case, admonishes 
you to fill my place properly, and to supply my deficiencies in the great work 
which I have forever relinquished. 

Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received of the Lord, that thou 
fulfil i. This weighty work, in all its branches, comprises not only great and 
important, but very various, difficult, aad numerous duties; which ought to be 
discharged with sincerity, constancy, and fidelity: and which cannot be dis- 
charged in this manner without strict order, regularity, and punctuality, in 
dividing and appropriating certain seasons, days and hours to the particular 
studies and services of the pastoral office. Some seem to imagine that ministers 
have much leisure time on their hands; but the truth is, no men ought to prize 
every scrap of time more highly, nor improve it more diligently. A minister, 
by the prudent improvement of time, may save many years in the course of 
life, which those who are idle misspend and abuse. Read the lives of Henry, 
Doddridge, and Edwards, and follow their example of seizing and employing 
every fragment of time in some appropriate duty of their sacred calling. Be 
master of yourself, and let no trifling occurrence divert you from a steady and 
regular prosecution of your good resolutions and well-concerted purposes. 
Read the Bible seriously, and practically, and impartially compare your own 
character with the character of Christ, of the Apostles, and of the primitive 
believers, in order to try the nature of your religious affections, and obtain the 
full assurance of being a child of God and heir of eternal life. No man can be 
a sincere follower, and much less a sincere minister of Christ, without imbibing 
his meek, humble, and benevolent spirit, and living agreeably to his holy and 
exemplary life. If you should ever decline in vital piety, your decline will 
begin in the neglect, or careless performance of secret prayer. No one ever 
practised secret prayer so frequently, so sincerely, and so fervently as Christ 
did, while he lived and preached the Gospel in this evil and ensnaring world. 
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Follow his example, and when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

Follow Christ’s example, not only in his secret devotions, but in his private 
and public life. He has, by example, taught his ministers how to conduct at 
all times, in all places, and im all circles, in which duty requires them to appear 
and act. He has taught them how to visit and converse with stupid and 
anxious sinners, as well as with desponding and joyful saints. He has also 
taught them how to discharge the higher, more difficult, and more important 
duties of their sacred office, in which they need to be as wise as serpents, 
harmless as doves, and bold as lions. Christ was the most plain, the most 
doctrinal, and, of course, the most practical preacher, that ever delivered the 
messages of God to men. 

Remember, reverend sir, that this is the most interesting day to you that you 
have ever seen, or probably you ever will see in the course of life: it is the day 
of your public, solemn consecration of yourself to the service of Christ, in 
preparing immortal souls, ¢z this place, for their future and eternal destiny. It 
will, in some measure, if not in a great measure, depend upon your pastoral 
care, instruction, and fidelity, whether they shall be holy or unholy, happy or 
miserable, through their interminable existence. While this amazing prospect 
opens to your view, duty tells you to answer Christ as he answered the call of 
his Father, “‘ Here am I], send me,” as thy instrument in forming the vessels of 
mercy and the vessels of wrath, and in accomplishing the purposes of thine 
unsearchable wisdom and sovereign grace. Preach then the preaching which 
Christ bids you, in a plain language and in a plain method, which every one 
can understand, must feel, and cannot forget. Declare all the counsel of God, 
without ambiguity and without reserve. Exhibit in lucid order, connexion and 
harmony, all the doctrines which God has revealed in his word, and which he 
designed should be preached to men, to make them wise unto salvation. De- 
monstrate the existence and attributes of the Supreme Being. Prove the 
necessity, the authenticity, the plenary inspiration, and the powerful, but not 
omnipotent influence of the Scriptures of Truth. Be a revival preacher, but 
never imagine that you can make revivals whenever and wherever you please ; 
nevertheless, when you see the fields white already to harvest, and hear the 
sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees, then bestir yourself, and 
be a faithful and zealous worker together with God, in building up his kingdom 
and promoting the prosperity of Zion, 


— 
RULES FOR A PROFITABLE SABBATH. 
From an Old Periodical. 


In the first place. Watch and pray, as you value your souls, against a spirit 
of carelessness and indifference in religion. Remember that the life of a Chris- 
tian is a life of self-denial. It is a race,—a pilgrimage,—a warfare! Its exer- 
cises are described by wrestling, striving, watching, and the like. And of all the 
drones in the world, drones in God's hive are the least deserving the approba- 
tion of the church, and the most under the frown of heaven. The Scripture 
probably contains no expression of displeasure more impressive than that which 
is addressed to the Laodiceans, on this very subject,—‘ So then because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot,—I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 
Yet it is astonishing how soon we may be beguiled into such a frame of mind. 
The commonness of religious exercises,—the attractions of the world,—and 
above all, the corruption of depraved nature, have a constant influence to pro- 
duce this awful indifference. And few greater evidences can be afforded of it, 
than the neglecting the worship of God in his sanctuary, or carelessly trifling 
with the morning of a Lord’s day : 

Secondly. Rise early. Your enjoyment of the Sabbath, and your attendance 
upon the worship of God in the morning of it, greatly depend upon this. If you 
have much to do before you can unite with God’s people in his house, the time 
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of your rising must be arranged according A lazy, sluggish professor, who 
can satisfy himself with consuming the best ; part of the morning in bed, is but 
fil prepared for the service of his Maker in the course of it. And scandalous it 
certainly is to any one who names the name of Christ, that a man who would 
rise for a sixpence, at almost any hour on any other day in the week, should 
shut his ears on the morning of a Sabbath, when God is calling to him from 
heaven, and be lulled by the de vil to sleep 

The conduct of the wicked, who can rise at any time to unite in a party of 
pleasure ; the conduct of heathens, who are waiting the rising of the sun, in 
order to pay the earliést adorations to him as soon as he makes his appearance ; 
in a word, the conduct even of Satan himself, who is always on the alert, to 
destroy, if possible, the comforts and souls of men, is a sufficient reproof to 
such individuals. 

Thirdly. Endeavor to enjoy a good Saturday evening. It was a custom 
with the Jews to have a season of preparation, previous to the duties of the 
Sabbath. Their Sabbath began at six in the evening; and at three in the 
afternoon began the preparation. God grant us that anxiety for the enjoyment 
of the Sabbath, which will lead to a preparation for it, as far as we are able ; 
and a good frame of mind on a Saturday evening will seldom lull a person to 
sleep, or make him indifferent about the worship of God on a Sabbath morning. 

Fourthly and lastly. T hink of the rapid approach of death, and endeavor to 
realize to yourse slves the views and feelings you will then have of what you 
have been, and what you have done, and what you have left undone, when you 
are just going to give in your account unto God t is a lamentable fact, there 


are not a few in our churches and congregations who are all their life long 
planting thorns in that pillow upon which at last they must lie down and die ; 


and none are doing this more effectually than the careless and the slothful. 
“ Ah,” says one on a death bed, “ that I had been more ac tive sly engaged in the 
service of God!” “O,'* cries another, in the anguish of his soul, “that 1 
could but live my time over again! What a different person would I be! O 
the sins I have committed, —the duties I have neglected, —the Sabbaths I have 
murdered!” But it isin vain! He is just on the borders of eternity ; and all 
the wealth of woflds can neither purchase him a re spite from death, nor afford 
him an opportunity of retrieving his condition forever ‘O that they were 
wise, that they understood this, that they would consider their latter end.’ 


PROGRESS IN SIN. 
From the Christian Observer. 


“ The climax of an atrocious crime is not reached by a process properly called 
delusion. Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, said a theologian of the pagan world, 
and so far he was certainly orthodox ; for we cannot concede that, according to 
the general economy of the Divine'governm nt, any man is, as it were, so taken 
by surprise as to be instantaneously degraded into a reprobate. 

“ We are surprised,” said Mr. Newton, in his  table-tatk with his biographer, 
“ at the fall of a famous professor ; but, in the sight of God, the man was gone 
before ; we only have now first discovered it le that despiseth small things, 
shall fall by little and little.” It is the same with persons occupying the lower, 
or lowest, walks of religion ; and thus, individuals who pursue the ruinous path 
which, after numerous windin; gs, terminates on as .ffold, may have measured 
many a league on their downward path, before their progress has been perceiv- 
ed by human vision. Take the instance of Judas: an observant reader of his 
history will mark the traitor’s approaches to his ultimate crime, and will also 
mark our Lord’s consciousness of the false disciple’s character. There were 
the betrayer’s affected compassion for the poor ~his } hardihood at the paschal 
supper, when his treachery was prophetically disclosed—and other cireumstan- 
ces, indicative of something hollow and suspicious—altogether a proof that his 
sin was premeditated, and only the overt act of a man whose heart had long 
been estranged from his Master. Yet his character and project were a profound 
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secret to his brethren.— When Jesus declared the presence of a traitor, the rest 
of the disciples wondered of whom he spake. But to the divine prescience of the 
Lord, he was already fallen. In the eyes of how many at Jerusalem did Judas 
probably pass for an irreproachable character, perhaps among the disciples 
themselves. 

“The catastrophe of Dr. Dodd, in 1777, furnishes a further striking illustra- 
tion of our positions. This person, in early life, was an associate of Bishop 
Horne, Jones of Nayland, and, we believe, of Mr. Romaine, and other religious 
persons of that age ; and it was hoped that he would have continued in fellow- 
ship with them and their connexions. But he yielded to the seductions of the 
world, became giddy with popular applause, sought and obtained admission with- 
in the circles of high life, gained preferment and royal favor, and eventually 
was a stranger among the companions of his better days. He was conscious of 
this desertion, and, on one occasion—we quote from memory the anecdote in 
Jones’ life of Horne,—meeting with a lady who belonged to the relinquished 
party, he asked her, what his former associates thought of him: she only an- 
swered, “ Demas hath forsaken us, having loved this present world’’—a reply 
which, at the moment, deeply affected its object. Dr. Dodd, however, pursued 
his career; and finally endeavoring, and with success, to defraud his former 
pupil, Lord Chesterfield, for into Ais society and confidence he had ventured, 
was convicted and executed. 

“ All who have read this man’s melancholy story, will recollect the extraor- 
dinary, and, as many thought, merciless determination of his late majesty, in 
refusing to hear the universal prayer of the nation in his behalf. They will also 
call to mind the exertions of Dr. Johnson, and various other eminent men, in 
favor of the culprit. 

“* But we remember to have heard, many years ago, from a cotemporary of 
Dodd, that the king persevered in his resolution, not merely because of the act 
of forgery, but from having been personally acquainted with the forger’s pre- 
vious conduct in many flagrant instances. When the king first heard of the 
fraud on Lord Chesterfield, it happened to be mentioned when the queen was 
also present ; to whom his majesty instantly turned and said, “* Why, this is the 
man who embezzled your charity funds ;” the fact being, that Dodd, who was 
one of the Royal Chaplains, had been trusted by the queen as a private almoner. 
It was also then recollected, that he had offered anonymously a large sum of 
money to a lady of some political influence, if she would procure for him the 
living of St. George’s, Hanover Square; for which conduct, indeed, on being 
discovered, he had been dismissed from the office of king’s chaplain. When, 
therefore, it is said, that Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery, this is literally 
true ; but it was not true, that this was an insulated act of criminality, perpe- 
trated by a man who, up to a moment of delusion had lived a stainless and hon- 
orable life—but by an offender, who having at length committed a deed cogni- 
zable by law as worthy of death, was delivered to the executioner, to pay the 
forfeit of his life, after many years of secret depravity. We have recurred to 
the case of Dr. Dodd as confirmatory of the view we have taken of the cause of 
men’s being permitted to adventure into the snares of sin till they are fatally 
entangled, and perish; and especially, if they have been previously acquainted 
with religious principles. Blessed is the man that feareth always !” 





—~>— 
VIEWS OF UNITARIANS RESPECTING THE SABBATH. 


The last number of the Christian Examiner contains along article on “ Asso- 
ciations,” in which “the General Union for promoting the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath” is spoken of in terms of strong disapprobation. As the views 
of Unitarians respecting the Sabbath are in this article pretty fully expressed, 
we have thought it might be interesting to our readers to be furnished with 
some extracts. Comment will be unnecessary. 


ee We know that it is confidently affirmed, that God, at an earlier period than 
the Jewish law, enjoined the Sabbath as a perpetual, universal, irrepealable law 
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for the whole human race. But can this position be sustained? For ourselves, 
we cannot see a trace of it in the Scriptures, those only sure records of God’s 
revelation to mankind.” pp. 128, 129. ' 

“We maintain that the Christian world have in practice disowned the obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath established by the fourth commandment. There is indeed 
a body of Christians, called Sabbatarians, who strictly and religiously observe 
the fourth commandment. But they are a handful; they are lost, swallowed 
up, in the immense majority of Christians, who have for ages ceased to observe 
the Sabbath prescribed from Sinai. True, Christians have their sacred day, 
which they call a Sabbath. But is it in truth the ancient Sabbath? We say, 
no; and we call attention to this point. The ancient Sabbath, as we have seen, 
was the last day of the week, set apart for rest, in commemoration of God's 
resting on that day. And is the first day of the week, a day observed in remem- 
brance of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, the same institution with this? 
Can broader marks between two ordinances be conceived? Is it possible that they 
can be confounded? Is not the ancient Sabbath renounced by the Christian 
world ? Have we not thus the testimony of the Christian world to its having 
passed away ? Who of us can consistently plead for it as a universal and perpet- 
ual law ?” pp. 131, 132. 

“The change of Sunday into a working day, we should condemn as earnestly 
as any of our brethren. Yet at the same time, we feel, that in this particular a 
Jewish rigor is not to be imposed on Christians, and that there are exigences 
justifying toil on the first day, which must be left to individual judgement. The 
great purposes of this festival may certainly be accomplished without that scru- 

ulous, anxious shunning of every kind of work, which marked a Jewish Sab- 
ath, and which, however proper under a servile dispensation and in an age of 
darkness, would in us be superstition. We do not, for example, think Chris- 
tians bound to prepare on Saturday every meal for the following day, or to 


study through the week how to remove the necessity of every bodily exertion 
on the approaching Sunday. We think, too, that cas may occur, which justify 


severe toil on this day; and we should judge a man unfaithful to himself and his 
family, ungrateful to Providence, and superstitious, who should lose a crop 
rather than harvest it during the portion of time ordinarily set apart for Chris- 
tian worship. On these points Christianity has left us free. The individual 
must be his own judge, and we deprecate the attempts of Societies to legislate 
on this indefinite subject, for their fellow Christians.” pp. 135, 136. 

“Tn such a community as ours, how many persons may be found on every 
Sunday, the state of whose health, the state of whose families, the state of 
whose affairs, may require them to travel. It may happen, that another's pro- 
perty confided to our care may be lost, that a good object may fail, that some 
dying or departing friend may go from us unseen, if on this day we will not be- 
gin or pursue a journey. How often is it difficult for the traveller to find an inn, 
the quiet and comforts of which make it a fit residence for Sunday. An Asso- 
ciation against travelling on Sunday, seems to us a very hazardous expedient, 
and its members, we think, will be fortunate if they escape the guilt of censori- 
ousness and dictation, on a subject which Providence has plainly exempted from 
human legislation.” p. 136. 

“ We apprehend that some, and not a small party, have a vague, instinctive 
feeling, that the kind of Christianity which they embrace, requires for its diffu- 
sion a gloomy Sabbath, the Puritan Sabbath; and we incline to believe that 
they are desirous to separate the Lord’s-day as much as possible from all other 
days, to make it a season of rigid restraint, that it may be a preparation for a 
system of theology, which the mind, in a natural, free, and cheerful state, can 
never receive. The Sabbath of the Puritans and their Calvinistic peculiarities 
go together. Now we wish the return of neither.” p. 137. 

“ In these remarks we have expressed our reverence for the Lord’s-day. To 
us it is a more important day, and consecrated to nobler purposes, than the an- 
cient Sabbath. We are bound, however, to state, that we cannot acquiesce in 
the distinctions which are often made between this and other days; for they seem 
to us at once ungrounded and pernicious. We sometimes hear, for example, 
that the Lord’s-day is set apart from our common lives to religion. What! Are 
not all days equally set apart to religion? Has religion more to do with Sunday 
than with any other portion of time? Is there any season, over which piety 
should not preside ?—So the day is sometimes distinguished as ‘holy.’ What! 
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Is there stronger obligations to holiness on one day thanon another? Is it more 
holy to pray in the church than to pray in the closet, or than to withstand temp- 
tation in common life? The true distinction of Sunday is, that it is consecrated 
to certain means or direct acts of religion. But these are not holier than other 
duties. They are certainly not more important than their end, which is a virtu- 
ous life. There is, we fear, a superstition on this point, unworthy of the illumi- 
nation of Christianity.” pp. 138, 139. 


EXAMINATION AT ANDOVER. 


Tne annual examination of the Theological Seminary at Andover took place 
on Wednesday, the 23d of September, when more than thirty young gentlemen 
left the institution, and went forth to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
The exercises on the occasion were highly interesting, not only as literary com- 
positions, but (what in our view is of much greater importance) as scriptural, 
evangelical discussions. They were fitted tu leave, and did leave, a very 
serious impression upon a crowded auditory—the impression that the work to 
which the speakers were destined, and for which they had been pursuing the 
necessary qualifications, was regarded by them as a vastly solemn and respon- 
sible work. We were glad to see, in many of the performances, the great 
doctrines of the Gospel so clearly recognized, and in all, a disposition to deal 
faithfully with the conscience, and to make religion a home concern. 

The object of such exhibitions, it should be kept in mind by all interested, is 
not mere literary display, or to gratify a vain curiosity. The speakers are 
supposed to be men of prayer, and of true piety. They have been studying 
with a view to prepare themselves to preach the everlasting Gospel ; and their 
auditors have assembled, not to be amused, but to judge of their qualifications 
for this noble work. The occasion should always be a serious one. And the 
exercises, if appropriate, will be scriptural, practical, full of evangelical truth, 
and presenting in a variety of attitudes and lights the great doctrine of redemp- 
tion by the blood of Christ.—We are happy to bear our testimony to the recent 
exercises at Andover, that they were of this high and appropriate character. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Objections against the Gospel Refuted. A Sermon preached 
March 4, 1829, at the Installation of the Rev. John Brown, D. D. 
as Pastor of Pine-street Church, Boston. By Daniex Dana, D.D. 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Newburyport. Boston : 
T. R. Marvin. pp. 24. 


The object of this discourse, as its title imports, is “ to suggest 
and refute some of those objections which have been raised in every 
age against the Gospel, particularly in regions of learning and 
refinement.” These objections are—‘the unparalleled simplicity 
of the Gospel ;” “its mysteries; its ‘‘ humbling character and 
tendency ;” “its unyielding, unassimilating character ;” its “ rigid, 
impracticable” requisitions ; and its tendency to “ enthusiasm.” To 
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say that Dr. Dana has removed these objections, or shown them in 
some instances to be no objections at all, would be saying very little. 
He has taken occasion from them to unfold the high character and 
claims of the Gospel, to present it in its own attractive colors, and 
to urge it as worthy of all acceptation. We have seldom seen a 
discourse with which we have been more gratified, both as it 
respects matter, manner and spirit. ‘The two following extracts are 
no more than a fair specimen. 


“In commercial and populous cities, accumulated wealth never fails to induce 
luxury, dissipation, and an excessive rage for amusement. Pleasure spreads 
her snares, and is pursued through ali her varied haunts. With thousands, 
amusement becomes the habitual pursuit, and the grand end of life. The 
Gospel comes and speaks to these triflers, of death, of judgement, of intermin- 
able joys and woes. It reminds them that they were not sent into the world 
to be amused ; but to serve God and man, and to prepare for the high destinies 
of eternity. It warns them that a life of levity is a life of guilt ; that many of 
their chosen pleasures poliute the imagination, and corrupt the heart ; and that 
the most innocent, if pursued as a business, enervate the mind, banish serious 
thought, and close the soul against God and religion. And it faithfully warns 
them of the folly, the madness, the ruin of dreaming away those precious, 
fleeting moments on which their salvation depends. But in thus calling them 
off from the mere phantoms of enjoyment, it does not leave them without 
resource. It invites them to the fountain of pure and everlasting felicity. It 
bids them possess pleasures real, rational, elevated, unfailing—the unknown 
delight of opening the heart in love to God, and love to man—the luxury of 
doing good—the joy of an approving conscience—the transport of Christian 
hope—the sublime, heart thrilling anticipation of happiness beyond the grave.” 


In answer to the question, whether, “‘ amidst the improvements 
of art, and the not less astonishing revolutions of science, religion 
alone must remain stationary,” Dr. D. replies, 


“ The arts and sciences are inventions of man. What man invents, as it is of 
course imperfect, he may improve ; and he may improve without end. Religion 
is a revelation from God. Like its Author, it is perfect, and is incapable of 
improvement. It admits no change, no progress, no diminution, no addition. 
Christianity was complete and consummate in its very infancy. Or rather, it 
had no mined. Like the first parent of the human race, it came from the 
hand of its Author, mature in ll its faculties ; perfect in all its attributes. By 
every past attempt to improve it, it has only been deteriorated and debased. 
Nor is anything better to be anticipated for the future. Far sooner might weak, 
aspiring mortals hope to add lustre to the sun, or beauty and order to this fair 
and well adjusted creation, than to improve, by the refinements of learning 
and philosophy, that religion which has come to us direct from heaven, and 
which, in all its features, bears the impress of its perfect and divine Author.” 


2. A Sermon preached at West Springfield, at the Resignation of 
the Author's Pastoral Charge, July 26, 1829. By Wix1am B. 
Spracue. Boston: T. R. Marvin. pp. 40. 


This discourse, unlike many on similar occasions, is not a mere 
gush of feeling ; itis replete with instruction—and instruction which 
we hesitate not to characterise as appropriate and excellent. Says 
the author, in his introduction, “I would fain crowd into these 
fleeting moments as much of counsel and warning as I can.” The 
aim to do this was doubtless sincere, and the object aimed at is suc- 
cessfully accomplished. We have room but for a single extract, and 
we select this, not because it is the most eloquent, but because we 
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think the sentiment of great importance, especially to a destitute 
alte, a. ree 
people, when laboring for the re-settlement of the gospel ministry. 


“ Do not consider it essential that your minister should be of the highest order, 
either of intellect or cultivation. In both these particulars, he ought certainly 
to be respectable : he should be a scribe well instructed; apt to teach ; able 
rightly to divide the word of truth: but anything far beyond this, I verily be- 
lieve, ought not to be an object of pursuit, or even of desire. And I have two 
reasons for this opinion. The first is, that men of very high intellectual en- 
dowments are rarely to be met with; and if you should aspire to obtain such an 
one, it is more than probable that you would fail of your object; and even if 
you should suppose that you had succeeded, possibly a more thorough knowl- 
edge of him might reveal to you the mortifying fact that you had been deceived, 
The other reason is, that you can feel no assurance that such a man will make 
you the most useful minister. It admits of no question, that other things being 
equal, the man of distinguished intellectual powers can accomplish more, in any 
sphere of usefulness, than one of humbler endowments: but it happens, in very 
many cases, that great eccentricity is the companion of fine genius; and the 
counteracting influence of the former upon the latter, reduces the actual meas- 
ure of usefulness below that of many less gifted minds. And I appeal to the 
history of the church for proof of the fact, that those ministers whose labors have 
been most richly blest, especially within their own immediate charge, have gen- 
erally been men—respectable indeed—but not highly distinguished for their 
mental powers ;—men, characterized rather by what is sober and solid, than by 
what is striking and brilliant. Far too much stress is often laid upon a preach- 
er’s manner. ‘That it should be free from gross faults, ought perhaps to be con- 
sidered indispensable ; that it should possess a good degree of interest, is cer- 
tainly desirable ; but everything above this, when you become familiar with it, 
ceases to be of any great importance. A fascinating manner may hide a multi- 
tude of faults for a time ; but it will not be long before discerning people, at 
least, will see through the covering. Should a man highly gifted in this respect 
come among you, you ought to be satisfied that, along with this attractive talent, 
he possesses those more solid and enduring qualities, on which his usefulness 
and your edification must chiefly depend.” 


3. Qualifications and Faithfulness of a Minister. A Sermon 
preached at Danbury, Conn. April 23, 1829, at the Ordination of 
the Rev. Anson Rood. By Heman Roop, Pastor of the Centre 
Congregational Church Gilmantown, N. H. New Haven: Baldwin 
and Treadway, pp. 28. 


This is a very good discourse, on “‘ the necessary qualifications of a 
gospel minister,” and ‘‘ on the manner in which faithfulness requires 
him to discharge the responsible duties of his office.” We refer to 
one of the qualifications here insisted on— an acquaintance with 
the true evidence of piety’’—because we think it has been urged less 
frequently than its relative importance demands. 


* By him his people are to try their hoarts in the momentous concerns of eterni- 
ty. The church are to be guided by him, in deciding who are qualified to be ad- 
mitted to its sacred privileges. In private conversation also, he is to instruct and 
guide souls; to comfort the desponding disciple of Jesus ; to detect and expose 
the heart of the hypocrite ; and to check the self-righteous and heaven-daring 
who are ready to rush, uncalled, into the sacred portals of the church. To do 
this faithfully, so that the blood of souls will not hereafter be found in his skirts, 
requires a thorough knowledge of his own heart ; an intimate acquaintance with 
Christian experience ; and with the scriptural standard of piety. If I mistake 
not, a greater prominence ought to be given to this point in our schools of theol- 
ogy. Some of the old divines, Baxter, and Doddridge, and Flavel, and espec- 
ially Edwards on the affections, ought to be carefully studied and made familiar. 
To distinguish the true from the false evidences of gracious affections, is one of 
the most difficult and responsible duties of a minister. At the same time, it 
is attended with vital interest to the church, and with everlasting importante to 
the salvation of souls.” 
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4. The Essential Doctrines of the Gospel: A Sermon, by J. H. 
Faircuitp, Pastor of the Evangelical Congregational Church in 
South Boston. Boston: Peirce & Williams. 1829. pp. 40. 


The professed, and we doubt not the real object of this discourse 
is one of great importance—to remove misapprehension and preju- 
dice, and thus prepare the mind for the discovery and reception of 
the truth. That there has been, and is, much gross misapprehension 
in this vicinity “ with regard to the doctrinal sentiments of those 
who are usually denominated Orthodox,” is indubitable. Their 
principles have been misstated, and opinions and conclusions have 
been attributed to them with which they are not chargeable. To aid 
in correcting this evil, Mr. F. has prepared and published the Ser- 
mon now before us. It consists of a brief statement, explanation 
and defence of most of the leading doctrines of the Gospel. And 
though “the author lays no claim to originality,” his performance, 
on that account, will not be the less useful. We have seen enough 
of “ new discoveries in theological science,” and we honor the man 
who is not ashamed of the Bible, because it is an old book, or the 
religion it reveals, because it is an old fashioned religion. That 
Orthodox Christians universally should subscribe to every sentiment 
inculcated in this discourse is not to be expected. Still all, we 
think, will agree that it contains much truth in a little compass, 
which “some may be induced to read, who would not bestow the 
time and labor necessary to the perusal of a more voluminous trea- 
tise on the same subjects.”—We are happy to learn that the dis- 
course is already in extensive circulation. 


5. Statement and Evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity, ¢ 
Three Lectures. By Hvussarn Winstow, Pastor of the F inst 
Church in Dover, N. H. Dover: Samuel C. Stevens. 1329. pp. 66. 


We have too long neglected to give our readers an account of these 
popular and useful lectures, and to recommend them to the notice 
of the public. In the first lecture, the doctrine in question is intro- 
duced, stated, and shown to involve no absurdity. Consequently it 
** is admissible to the common privilege of proof, and is to be believ- 
ed on the authority of evidence, just like any other fact in religion or 
science.” In the second, strong Scriptural proof is exhibited, of the 
proper Divinity of Christ, and of the Divinity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit. In the third, the great importance of the doctrine of 
the Trinity is urged, as essentially modifying ‘‘our views of the 
Christian atonement ;” ‘our estimation of the love of Christ, as 
manifested in his sufferings and death ;’’ “our estimation of the 
love of the Father, in giving his Son to die for us;” “ our view of 
the evil of sin ;” and “ of what is implied by faith in Christ.” This 
branch of the subject is very happily treated, and is to us the most 
interesting part of the performance. The style throughout is spright- 
ly and animated, and the whole calculated to make a good impress- 
ion. We know of nothing which has been published of late on the 
subject, which, owing to its peculiar popular dress, will be perused 
by the generality of readers with more interest and effect, than these 
lectures of Mr. Winslow. 














